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IN DEFENCE 
OF CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


As thése words are being penned, the daily newspapers are telling an 
excitedly interested world that a certain young gentleman, Charles Spencer 
Chaplin by name, but known to them as Charlie Chaplin, is lying in the 
home of his New York attorney in a state of nervous prostration which it 
is possible he may not survive. 

I first heard the news of his illness on Times Square. The bitterest 
blizzard in years was sweeping Manhattan, but on hearing the extra called 
out men paused, and drew reluctant hands out of warm gloves to snatch 
the papers. And there became audible a buzz of sympathetic talk that held 
its own against the rumbling of the headlong storm. Wherever the news 
of Chaplin’s collapse touched the attitude towards him in his troubles with 
his wife underwent a swift change. ‘The attitude had been friendly, it 
became indignantly defensive. 


“Poor fellow. ... That?s what comes of getting into the hands of one 
of those d db 5s. The little Mexican never wanted more than his 
money anyway.... They’re all that way....” 


As they reached me these sounds seemed to issue forth-from the belly 
of the storm, and the storm itself seemed to have become the voice of some 
primeval indignation. This much was certain. People were realizing with 
a start that they had almost made another of their tragic blunders, they 
had been on the verge of according to Chaplin the humiliation they meet 
out to every public idol whom an evil fatality throws bodily into the arms 
of scandal. There has never been much justice in this. In Chaplin’s case 
it would have been no mere injustice. It would have been nothing short 
of a national indecency. 
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By the time this issue of Two Worips MonrTHLy reaches you Charlie 
Chaplin may be dead. But let me not appear to be prematurely obituary. 
There is really no need. If Chaplin is dead he will need no mourners, for 
all the world will mourn him; if he is dead he will need no defenders, for 
everybody will, without any prompting, leap to his defence. It will be 
wincingly remembered what an utterly charming man he was, with what 
religious simplicity and constancy he maintained his relationship with all 
men and women (being more faithful to his mistresses than ordinary men 
are to their wives), and how unique was his artless art in a world whose 
major arts hold their charms secret from the five elementary senses. 

But if Chaplin is alive it will go hard with him. I think I understand 
the way of America in such things. Our political policy is formulated by 
journalists, our banking system is manipulated by religious lights, and in 
our morality we are led by old maids who throng the national women’s 
organizations. 

In every community in the Uited States there is some woman’s organi- 
zation which sews socks for friendless Africans every Tuesday afternoon 
and bides its time patiently for just such an emergency as Chaplin’s quarrel 
with his wife to display its power. ‘The members of this organization are 
sour, middle-aged, unmarried women who enjoy none of the really fine 
things of our life, and who are the mortal foes of all its pleasures. This 
is perfectly natural and biologically as it should be. But America is the 
only country in the world which respects the old maid’s enmity for precisely 
those beautiful things which make a country strong and beautiful. 

Already a few of these women’s organizations have succeeded in having 
Chaplin pictures barred in their communities. The rest will follow one by 
one, you may be sure. And if they succeed it will mean the end of Chaplin’s 
work in America, another triumph for the forces of old-maidhood. 

But you can prevent this from happening. 

You readers of Two Wor.tps Monrtu ty who write and edit newspapers 
(and you write and edit pretty nearly all the newspapers in America) 
oppose this infamous boycott in your own sheets by telling your readers 
that whatever they may think of Chaplin’s married life it can have no 
bearing whatever on his work as an artist. Tell them that if they continue 
to insist on controlling the private life of every man whom they enrich as 
ever they praise. 
they lift him in their esteem they will eventually have to castrate wher- 

And you who read the newspapers, watch the women’s organizations 
and counter their work. When they make appeals to have Chaplin’s 
pictures barred in your community, get up a stronger appeal to have the 
pictures maintained. Hold public meetings. Write to every official you 
can think of from your alderman to the President of the United States. 
Plead, make journeys. Work hard in this, for you will be defending not 

Chaplin’s independence alone, but your own, too. 


SAMUEL RoTH. 


A CHAMBERMAID’S DIARY 
BY OCTAVE MIRBEAU 


The book that I publish under this title, “A Chambermaid’s Diary,” was really written 
by Mlle. Célestine R. , chambermaid. When I was asked to revise the manuscript, to 
correct it, and to rewrite some parts of it, I refused at first, thinking, not without reason, that, 
just as it was, in all its disorder, this diary had a certain originality, a special savor, and that 
I could only render it commonplace by putting into it anything of myself. But Mlle. Célestine 
R was very pretty. She insisted. I finally yielded, for, after all, I am a man. 

I confess that I was wrong. In doing this work which she asked of me,—that is, in adding 
here and there some accents to this book,—I am very much afraid that I have impaired its 
somewhat corrosive grace, diminished its sad power, and, above all, substituted simple literature 


for the emotion and life which these pages contained. 


I say this to answer in advance the objections which certain grave and learned, and how 
0. 


noble, critics will not fail to raise. 


I 
September 14. 
O-DAY, September 14, at 


three o’clock in the afternoon, 
in mild, gray, and rainy weather, I 
have entered upon my new place. It 
is the twelfth in two years. Of course 
I say nothing of the places which I 
held in previous years. It would be 
impossible for me to count them. 
Ah! I can boast of having seen in- 
teriors and faces, and dirty souls. 
And the end is not yet. Judging 
from the really extraordinary and 
dizzy way in which I have rolled, 
here and there, successively, from 
houses to employment-bureaus, and 
from employment-bureaus to houses, 
from the Bois de Boulogne to the 
Bastille, from the Observatory to 
Montmartre, from the Ternes to the 
Gobelins, everywhere, without ever 
succeeding in establishing myself 
anywhere, the masters in these days 
must be hard to please. It is in- 
credible. 
The affair was arranged through 
an advertisement in the “Figaro,” 
and without any interview with Ma- 


dame. We wrote letters to each 
other, that is all; a risky method, 
often resulting in surprises on both 
sides. Madame’s letters are well 
written, itis true. But they reveal a 
meddlesome and fastidious charac- 
ter. Ah! the explanations and the 
commentaries that she insisted upon, 
the whys and the becauses. [ do not 
know whether Madame is stingy; at 
any rate she is hardly ruining herselr 
with her letter-paper. It is bought 
at the Louvre. I am not rich, but I 
have more elegance than that. I 
write on paper perfumed 4 la peau 
d’Espagne, beautiful paper, some of 
it pink, some light blue, which I have 
collected from my former mistresses. 
Some of it even bears a countess’s 
coronet engraved upon it. That 
must have been a crusher for her. 
Well, at last, here I am in Nor- 
mandy, at Mesnil-Roy. Madame’s 
estate, which is not far from the 
country, is called the Priory. This 
is almost all that I know of the spot 
where henceforth I am to live. 


I am not without anxiety, or with- 
out regret, at having come, in conse- 
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quence of a moment’s rashness, to 
bury myself in the depths of the 
country. What I have seen of it 
frightens me a little, and I ask my- 
self what further is going to happen 
to me here. Doubtless nothing good, 
and the usual worries. To worry is 
the clearest of our privileges. For 
every one who succeeds,—that is, 
for every one who marries a worthy 
young fellow or forms an alliance 
with an old man,—how many of us 
are destined to ill-luck, swept away 
in the great whirlwind of poverty? 
After all, I had no choice, and this is 
better than nothing. 


This is not the first time that I 
have had a place in the country. 
Four years ago I had one. Oh! not 
for long, and in really exceptional 
circumstances. I remember this ad- 
venture as if it had occurred yester- 
day. Although the details are 
slightly indecorous, and even _ hor- 
rible, I wish to relate it. Moreover, 
I charitably warn my readers that it 
is my intention, in writing this diary, 
to keep nothing back, in relation 
either to myself or to others. On the 
contrary, I intend to put into it all 
the frankness that is in me, and, 
when necessary, all the brutality that 
is in life. It is not my fault if the 
souls from which we tear the veils, 
and which then appear in all their 
nakedness, exhale so strong an odor 
of rottenness. 

Well, here it is. 

I was engaged in an employment- 
bureau, by a sort of fat governess, 
to be a chambermaid in the house of 
a certain M. Rabour, in Touraine. 
The conditions accepted, it was 
agreed that I should take the train 
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on such a day, at such an hour, for 
such a station; which was done, ac- 
cording to the programme. 

As soon as I had given up my 
ticket at the exit, I found, outside, 
a sort of coachman with a rubicund 
and churlish face, who asked me: 

“Are you M. Rabour’s new cham- 
bermaid?” 

SON Gee 0 

“Have you a trunk?” 

“Yes, I have a trunk.” 

“Give me your baggage ticket, 
and wait for me here.” 

He made his way to the platform. 
The employees hastened about him. 
They called him ‘Monsieur Louis” 
in a tone of friendly respect. Louis 
looked for my trunk in the pile of 
baggage, and had it placed in an 
English cart that stood near the exit. 

“Well, will you get in?” 

I took my seat beside him, and we 
started. The coachman looked at 
me out of the corner of his eye. I 
examined him similarly. I saw at 
once that I had to do with a country- 
man, an unpolished peasant, an un- 
trained domestic who had never 
served in grand establishments. That 
annoyed me. For my part, I like 
handsome liveries. I dote on noth- 
ing so much as on white leather 
knee-breeches tightly fitting nervous 
thighs. And how lacking in elegance 
he was, this Louis, without driving- 
gloves, with a full suit of grayish- 
blue drugget that was too big for 
him, and a flat cap of glazed leather, 
ornamented with a double row of 
gold lace. No, indeed, they are slow 
in this region. And, withal, a 
scowling, brutal air, but not a bad 
fellow at bottom. I know. these 
types. At first they assume a know- 
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ing air with the new people, and 
later a more friendly footing is ar- 
rived at. Often more friendly than 
one .would like. 


We sat a long time without saying 
a word. He assumed the manners 
of a grand coachman, holding the 
reins high and swinging his whip 
with rounded gestures. Oh! how 
ridiculous he was! For my part, 
with much dignity I surveyed the 
landscape, which had no special fea- 
ture; simply fields, trees, and houses, 
just as everywhere else. He brought 
his horse down to a walk in order to 
ascend a hill, and then, suddenly, 
with a quizzing smile, he asked: 


“T suppose that at least you have 
brought a good supply of shoes?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said I, astonished 
at this question, which rhymed with 
nothing, and still more at the singu- 
lar tone in which he put it to me. 
“Why do you ask me that? It is a 
rather stupid question, don’t you 
know, my old man?” 

He nudged me slightly with his 
elbow, and, gliding over me a 
strange look whose two-fold expres- 
sion of keen irony and, indeed, of 
jovial obscenity was unintelligible to 
me, he said, with a chuckle: 

“Oh! yes, pretend that you know 
nothing. You are a good one, you 
are,—a jolly good one!” 

Then he clacked his tongue, and 
the horse resumed its rapid gait. 

I was puzzled. What could be 
the meaning of this? Perhaps noth- 
ing atall. I concluded that the good 
man was a little silly, that he did not 
know how to talk with women, and 
that he had been able to think of no 
other way to start a conversation 
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which, however, I did not see fit to 
continue. 


M. Rabour’s estate was sufficient- 
ly large-and beautiful. A pretty 
house, painted light green, and sur- 
rounded by broad lawns adorned 
with flowers and by a pine forest 
which gave forth an odor of tur- 
pentine. I adore the country, but, 
oddly enough, it makes me sad and 
sleepy. I was utterly stupid when I 
entered the vestibule where the gov- 
erness was awaiting me,—she who 
had engaged me at the Paris employ- 
ment-bureau, God knows after how 
many indiscreet questions as to my 
private habits and tastes, which 
ought to have made me distrustful. 
But in vain does one see and endure 
things stronger and stronger; they 
never teach you anything. The gov- 
erness had not pleased me at the em- 
ployment-bureau; here she instantly 
disgusted me. She seemed to me to 
have the air of an old procuress. She 
was a fat woman, and short, with 
puffed-up yellowish flesh, hair brush- 
ed flat and turning gray, huge and 
rolling breasts, and soft, damp hands 
as transparent as gelatine. Her 
grey eyes indicated wickedness, a 
cold, calculating, vicious wickedness. 
The tranquil and cruel way in which 
she looked at you, searching soul and 
flesh, was almost enough to make 
you blush. 


She escorted me into a little recep- 
tion-room, and at once left me, say- 
ing that she was going to notify 
Monsieur, that Monsieur wished to 
see me before I should begin my ser- 
vice. 


“For Monsieur has not seen you,” 
she added. ‘I have taken you, it is 
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true, but then it is necessary that you 
please Monsieur.” 

I inspected the room. It was ex- 
tremely clean and orderly. The 
brasses, the furniture, the floor, the 
doors, thoroughly polished, waxed, 
varnished, shone like mirrors. No 
clap-trap, no heavy hangings, no em- 
broidered stuffs, such as are seen in 
certain Paris houses; but serious 
comfort, an air of rich decency, of 
substantial country life, regular and 
calm. But my! how tiresome it must 
be to live here! 

Monsieur entered. Oh! the queer 
man, and how he amused me! Fancy 
a little old man, looking as if he had 
just stepped out of a band-box, 
freshly shaven, and as pink as a doll. 
Very erect, very sprightly, very in- 
viting, in fact, he hopped about, in 
walking, like a little grasshopper in 
the fields. He saluted me, and then 
asked, with infinite politeness : 

“What is your name, my child?” 

“Célestine, Monsieur.” 

“Célestine!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Cé- 
lestine? The devil! It is a pretty 
name,—that I do not deny,—but too 
long, my child, much too long. I will 
call you Marie, if you are willing. 
That is a very nice name, too, and it 
is short. And besides, I have called 
all my chambermaids Marie. It is a 
habit which it would distress me to 
abandon. I would rather abandon 
the person.” 

They all have this queer mania of 
never calling you by your real name. 
I was not too much astonished, hav- 
ing already borne all the names of 
all the saints in the calendar. He 
persisted: 


“So it will not displease you if I 
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call you Marie? That is agreed, is 
if” 

‘Why, certainly, Monsieur.” 

“A pretty girl, good character; 
very well, very well.” 

He had said all this to me in a 
sprightly and extremely respectful 
way, and without staring at me, with- 
out seeming to undress me with his 
eyes, after the fashion of men gener- 
ally. Scarcely had he looked at me. 
From the moment that he entered 
the room, his eyes had remained ob- 
stinately fixed upon my shoes. 


‘You have others 2” he asked, af- 
ter a short silence, during which it 
seemed to me that his eyes became 
strangely brilliant. 

“Other names, Monsieur ?” 

“No, my child, other shoes.” 

And with a slender tongue he lick- 
ed his lips, after the manner of cats. 

I did not answer at once. This 
word shoes, reminding me of the 
coachman’s salacious joke, had as- 
tounded me. Then that had a mean- 
ing? On a more pressing interroga- 
tion I finally answered, but in a voice 
somewhat hoarse and thick, as if I 
were confessing a sin of gallantry: 

“Yes, Monsieur, I have others.” 

“Glazed?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Highly, highly glazed?” 

“Why, yes, Monsieur.” 

“Good, good! And of yellow 
leather?” 

“T have none of that kind, Mon- 
sieur.”’ 

“You will have to have some; I 
will give you some.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur.” 

“Good, good! Be still!” 

I was frightened, for dull gleams 
had just passed over his eyes, and 
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drops of sweat were rolling down his 
forehead. Thinking that he was 
about to faint, I was on the point of 
shouting, of calling for help. But 
the crisis quieted down, and, after a 
few minutes, he continued in a calm- 
er voice, though a little saliva still 
foamed at the corner of his lips. 

“It is nothing. It is over. Under- 
—stand me, my child. I am a little of 
a maniac. At my age that is allowed, 
is it not? For instance, I do not 
think it proper that a woman should 
black her own shoes, much less mine. 
I have a great respect for women, 
Marie, and cannot endure that. So 
1 will black your shoes, your little 
shoes, your dear little shoes. I will 
take care of them. Listen to me. 
Every evening, before going to bed, 
you will carry your shoes into my 
room; you will place them near the 
bed, on a little table, and every 
morning, on coming to open my win- 
dows, you will take them away 
again.” 

And, as I manifested a prodigious 
astonishment, he added: 

“Oh! now, it is nothing enormous 
that I ask of you; it is a very natural 
thing, after all. And if you are very 
mice. 

Quickly he took from his pocket 
two louis, which he handed to me. 

“Tf you are very nice, very obedi- 
ent, I will often make you little pres- 
ents. The governess will pay you 
your wages every month. But be- 
tween ourselves, Marie, I shall often 
make you little presents. And what 
is it that I ask of you? Come, now, 
it is not extraordinary. Is it, then, 
indeed, so extraordinary?” 

Monsieur was getting excited 
again. As he spoke his eyelids rapid- 
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ly rose and fell, like leaves in a 
tempest. , 

“Why do say nothing, Marie? 
Say something. Why do you not 
walk? Walk a little, that I may see 
them move, that I may see them live, 
—your little shoes.” 


He knelt down, kissed my shoes, 
kneaded them with his feverish and 
caressing fingers, unlaced them. And, 
while kissing, kneading, and caress- 
ing them, he said, in a supplicating 
voice, in the voice of a weeping 
child: 

“Oh! Marie, Marie, your little 
shoes; give them to me directly, di- 
rectly, directly. I want them direct- 
ly. Give them to me.” 

I was powerless. Astonishment 
had paralyzed me. I did not know 
whether I was really living or dream- 
ing. Of Monsieur’s eyes I saw 
nothing but two little white globes 
streaked with red. And his mouth 
was all daubed with a sort of soapy 
foam. 

At last he took my shoes away 
and shut himself up with them in his 
room for two hours. 

“Monsieur is much pleased with 
you,” said the governess to me, in 
showing me over the house. ‘““Try to 
continue to please him. The place is 
a good one.” 

Four days later, in the morning, 
on going at the usual hour to open 
the windows, I came near fainting 
with horror in the chamber. Mon- 
sieur was dead. Stretched on his 
back in the middle of the bed, he lay 
with all the rigidity of a corpse. He 
had not struggled. The bed-clothing 
was not disarranged. There was not 
the slightest trace of shock, of 
agony, of clinched hands striving to 
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strangle Death. And I should have 
thought him asleep, if his face had 
not been violet, frightfully violet, the 
sinister violet of the egg-plant. And, 
—terrifying spectacle, which, still 
more than this face, caused me to 
quake with fear,—Monsieur held, 
pressed between his teeth, one of my 
shoes, so firmly pressed between his 
teeth that, after useless and horrible 
efforts, I was obliged to cut the 
leather with a razor, in order to tear 
it from him. 


I am no saint; I have known many 
men, and I know, by experience, all 
the madness, all the vileness, of 
which they are capable. But a man 
like Monsieur? Oh! indeed, is it 
not ridiculous all the same that such 
types exist? And where do they go 
in search of all their conceits, when 
it is so simple and so good to love 


each other prettily, as other people 
do? 


I do not think that anything of 
that kind will happen to me here. 
Here, evidently, they are of another 
sort. But is it better? Is it worse? 
As to that, I know nothing. 

There is one thing that torments 
me. I ought, perhaps, to have fin- 
ished, once for all, with all these 
dirty places, and squarely taken the 
step from domesticity into gallantry, 
like so many others that I have 
known, and who—I say it without 
pride — had fewer “advantages” 
than I. Though I am not what is 
called pretty, I am better; without 
conceit I may say that I have an at- 
mosphere, a style, which many so- 
ciety women and many women of the 
demt-monde have often envied me. 
A little tall, perhaps, but supple, 
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slender, and well-formed, with very 
beautiful blonde hair, very beautiful 
deep-blue eyes, an audacious mouth, 
and, finally, an original manner and 
a turn of mind, very lively and lan- 
guishing at once, that pleases men. I 
might have succeeded. But, in addi- 
tion to the fact that, by my own 
fault, I have missed some astonish- 
ing opportunities, which probably 
will never come to me again, I have 
been afraid. I have been afraid, for 
one never knows where that will lead 
you. I have rubbed against so many 
miseries in that sphere of life; I have 
received so many distressing con- 
fidences. And those tragic calvaries 
from the Depot to the Hospital, 
which one does not always escape! 
And, for a background to the pic- 
ture, the hell of Saint-Lazare! Such 
things cause one to reflect and shud- 
der. Who knows, too, whether lL 
should have had, as woman, the 
same success that I have had as 
chambermaid? The particular charm 
which we exercise over men does not 
lie solely in ourselves, however pret- 
ty we may be. It depends largely, 
as I have had occasion to know, on 
our environment, on the luxury and 
vice of our surroundings, on our mis- 
tresses themselves and on the desire 
which they excite. In loving us, it 
is a little of them and much of their 
mystery that men love in us. 


But there is something else. In 
spite of my dissolute life, I have 
luckily preserved, in the depths of 
my being, a very sincere religious 
feeling, which saves me from defi- 
nitive falls and holds me back at-the 
edge of the worst abysses. Ah! if 
there were no religion; if, on eve- 
nings of gloom and moral distress, 
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there were no prayer in the churches; 
if it were not for the Holy Virgin, 
and Saint Anthony of Padua, and all 
the rest of the outfit,—we should be 
much more unhappy, that is sure. 
And what would become of us, and 
how far we should go, the devil only 
knows! 


Finally,—and this is more serious, 
~—TI have not the least defence 
against men. I should be the con- 
stant victim of my disinterestedness 
and their pleasure. [am too amor- 
ous,—yes, I am too much in love 
with love, to draw any profit what- 
ever out of love. It is stronger than 
I; I cannot ask money of one who 
gives me happiness and sets ajar for 
me the radiant gates of Ecstasy. 

So here I am, then, at the Priory, 
awaiting what? Indeed, I do not 
know. The wisest way would be not 
to think about it, and trust every- 
thing to luck. Perhaps it is thus that 
things go best. Provided that to- 
morrow, and pursued even here by 
that pitiless mischance which never 
leaves me, I am not forced once 
more to quit my place. That would 
annoy me. For some time I have had 
pains in my loins, a feeling of weari- 
ness in my whole body; my stomach 
is becoming impaired, my memory is 
weakening; I am growing more irri- 
table and nervous. Just now, when 
looking in the glass, I discovered 
that my face had a really tired look, 
and that my complexion—that am- 
ber complexion of which I was so 
proud—had taken on an almost 
ashen hue. Can I be growing old 
already? Ido not wish to grow old 
yet. In Paris it is difficult to take 
care of one’s self.. There is no time 
for anything. Life there is too fever- 
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ish, too tumultuous; one comes con- 
tinually an contact with too many 
people, too many things, too many 
pleasures, too much of the unexpect- 
ed. But you have to go on, just the 
same. Here it is calm. And what 
silence! The air that one breathes 
must be healthy and good. Ah! if, 
at the risk of being bored, I could 
but rest a little. 

In the first place, I have no con- 
fidence. Certainly Madame is nice 
enough with me. She has seen fit to 
pay me some compliments on my ap- 
pearance, and to congratulate herself 
on the reports that she has received 
concerning me. Oh! her head, if she 
knew that these reports are false, or 
at least that they were given simply 
to oblige! What especially astonishes 
her is my elegance. And then, as a 
rule, they are nice the first day, these 
camels. While all is new, all is beau- 
tiful. That is a well-known song. 
Yes, and the next day the air changes 
into another one equally well known. 
Especially as Madame has very cold, 
hard eyes, which do not please me,— 
the eyes of a miser, full of keen sus- 
picion and spying inquiry. Nor do I 
like her dry and too thin lips, which 
seem to be covered with a whitish 
crust, or her curt, cutting speech, 
which turns an amiable word almost 
into an insult of a humiliation. 
When. in questioning me concerning 
this or that, concerning my aptitudes 
and my past, she looked at me with 
that tranquil and sly impudence of an 
old customs official which they all 
have, I said to myself: 

“There is no mistake about it. 
Here is another one who is bound to 
put everything under lock and key, to 
count every evening her grapes and 
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her lumps of sugar, and to put marks 
on the bottles. Oh! yes, indeed, we 
change and change, but we find al- 
ways the same thing.” 

Nevertheless, it will be necessary 
to see, and not rely on this first im- 
pression. Among so many mouths 
that have spoken to me, among so 
many looks that have searched my 
soul, I shall find perhaps, some day, 
—who knows ?—a friendly mouth, a 
sympathetic look. It costs me noth- 
ing to hope. 

As soon as I had arrived, still un- 
der the deadening influence of four 
hours in a third-class railway car- 
riage, and before any one in the 
kitchen had even thought of offering 
me a slice of bread, Madame took 
me over the house, from cellar to 
garret, in order to immediately fa- 
miliarize me with my duties. Oh! 
she does not waste her time, or mine. 
Tow big this house is! And how 
many things and corners it contains! 
Oh! no, thank you, to keep it in or- 
der as it should be, four servants 
would not suffice. Besides the ground 
floor, which in itself is very impor- 
tant,—for there are two little pa- 
vilions, in the form of a terrace, 
which constitute additions and con- 
tinuations,—it has two stories, in 
which I shall have to be forever ga- 
ing up and down, since Madame, 
who stays in a little room near the 
dining-room, has had the ingenious 
idea of placing the linen-room, 
where ee to work, at the top of the 
house, by the side of our chambers. 
And cupboards, and bureaus, and 
drawers, and store-rooms, and litters 
of all sorts,—if you like these things, 
there are plenty of them. Never 
shall I find myself in all this. 
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At every minute, in showing me 
something, Madame said to me: 

“You will have to be careful about 
this, my girl. This is very pretty, my 
girl. This is very rare, my girl. This 
is very expensive, my girl.” 

She could not, then, call me by my 
name, instead of saying all the time, 
“My girl,” this, “My girl,” that, in 
that tone of wounding domination 
which discourages the best wills and 
straightway puts such a distance, so 
much hatred, between our mistresses 
and us? Do I call her “little moth- 
er’? And then Madame has always 
on her lips the words “‘very expen- 
sive.” It is provoking. Everything 
that belongs to her, even paltry arti- 
cles that cost four sous, are “very 
expensive.” One has no idea where 
the vanity of the mistress of a house 
can hide itself. It is really pitiful. In 
explaining to me the working of an 
oil lamp, which in no way differed 
from all other lamps, she said to me: 

‘My girl, you know that this lamp 
ls very expensive, and that it can be 
repaired only in England. Take care 
of it, as if it were the apple of your 
eye.” 

Oh! the cheek that they have, and 
the fuss that they make about noth- 
ing! And when I think that it is all 
done just to humiliate you, to aston- 
ish you! 

And the house is not so much af- 
ter all. There is really no reason ta 
be so proud of it. The exterior, to 
be sure, with the great clusters of 
trees that sumptuously frame it and 
the gardens that descend to the river 
in gentle slopes, ornamented with 
broad rectangular lawns, gives an 
impression of some importance. But 
within it is sad, old, rickety, and has 
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a musty smell. I do not understand 
how they can live init. Nothing but 
rats’ nests, break-neck wooden stair- 
ways, whose warped steps tremble 
and creak beneath your feet; low and 
dark passage-ways, whose floors, in- 
stead of being covered with soft car- 
pets, consist of badly-laid tiles, of a 
faded red color, and glazed, glazed 
slippery, slippery. The too thin par- 
titions, made of too dry planks, 
make the chambers as sonorous as 
the inside of a violin. Oh! it is all 
hollow and provincial. It surely is 
not furnished in the Paris fashion. 
In all the rooms old mahogany, old 
worm-eaten stuffs, old worn-out fad- 
ed rugs, and arm-chairs and sofas, 
ridiculously stiff, without springs, 
worm-eaten, and rickety. How they 
must grind one’s shoulders! Really, 
I, who am so fond of light-colored 
hangings, broad elastic divans, where 
one can stretch voluptuously on 
heaps of cushions, and all these pret- 
ty modern furnishings, so luxurious, 
so rich, and so gay,—I feel utterly 
saddened by the gloomy sadness of 
these. And I am afraid that I shall 
never get accustomed to such an ab- 
sence of comfort, to such a lack of 
elegance, to so much old dust and 
so many dead forms. 


Nor is Madame dressed in Pa- 
risian fashion. She is lacking in style 
and is unacquainted with the great 
dressmakers. She is somewhat of a 
fright, as they say. Although she 
shows a certain pretension in her 
costumes, she is at least ten years be- 
hind the fashion. And what a fash- 
ion! Still, she would not be bad- 
looking, if she chose not to be; at 
least, she would not be too bad-look- 
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ing. Her worst fault is that she 
awakens, in you no sympathy,—that 
she is a woman in nothing. But she 
has regular features, pretty hair nat- 
urally blonde, and a beautiful skin; 
in fact, she has too much color, as if 
she were suffering from some inter- 
nal malady. I know this type of wo- 
man, and I am not to be deceived by 
the brilliancy of their complexion. 
They are pink on the surface, yes, 
but within they are rotten. They can- 
not stand up straight, they cannot 
walk, they cannot live, except by the 
aid of girdles, trusses, pessaries, and 
a whole collection of secret horrors 
and complex mechanisms. Which 
does not prevent them from making 
a show in society. Yes, indeed, they 
are coquettish, if you please; they 
flirt in the corners, they exhibit their 
painted flesh, they ogle, they wiggle; 
and yet they are fit for nothing but 
preservation in alcohol. Oh! misfor- 
tune! One has but little satisfaction 
with them, I assure you, and it is not 
always agreeable to be in their ser- 
vice. 

I do not know whether it is from 
temperament or from organic indis- 
position, but, judging from the ex- 
pression of Madame’s face, her se- 
vere gestures, and the stiff bending 
of her body, she cares nothing at all 
for love. She has the sharpness and 
sourness of an old maid, and her 
whole person seems dried up and 
mummified,—a rare thing with 
blondes. Not such women as Ma- 
dame does beautiful music, like that 
of ‘‘Faust’”,—oh! that ‘Faust’ !— 
cause to fall with languor and swoon 
voluptuously in the arms of a hand- 
some man. Oh, no indeed! She does 
not belong to that class of very ugly 
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women into whose faces the ardor of 
sex sometimes puts so much of radi- 
ant life, so much of seductive beauty. 
After all, though, one cannot trust 
too securely in airs like those of Ma- 
dame. I have known women of the 
most severe and crabbed type, who 
drove away all thought of desire and 
love, and who yet were famous 
rovers. 

Although Madame forces herself 
to be amiable, she surely is not up to 
date, like some that I have seen. I 
believe her to be very wicked, very 
spying, very fault-finding,—a dirty 
character and a wicked heart. She 
must be continually at people’s heels, 
pestering them inall ways. ‘Do you 
know how to do this?” and “Do you 
know how to do that?” or again: 
“Are you in the habit of breaking 
things? Are you careful? Have 
you a good memory? Are you or- 
derly?” “Dhere*iis4ino-end: tot: 
And also: ‘“‘Are you clean? I am very 
particular about cleanliness.”” Does 
she take me for a farm girl, a peas- 
ant, a country servant? Cleanliness? 
Oh! I know that chestnut. They all 
say that. And often, when one goes 
to the bottom of things, when one 
turns up their skirts and examines 
their linen, how filthy they are! 
Sometimes it is disgusting enough to 
turn one’s stomach. 

Consequently I distrust Madame’s 
cleanliness. When she showed me 
her dressing-room, I[ did not notice 
any bath, or any of the things that 
are necessary to a woman who takes 
proper care of herself. And what a 
scant supply she has of bibelots, bot- 
tles, and all those private and per- 
fumed articles with which I am so 
fond of messing! I long, for the 
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sake of amusement, to see Ma- 
dame naked. She must be a pretty 
sight. 

In the evening, as I was setting the 
table, Monsieur entered the dining- 
room. He had just returned from a 
hunt. He is a very tall man, with 
broad shoulders, a heavy black mus- 
tache, and a dull complexion. His 
manners are a little heavy and awk- 
ward, but he seems good-natured. 
Evidently he is not a man of genius, 
like M. Jules Lemaitre, whom I 
have so often served in the Rue 
Christophe-Colomb, or a man of ele- 
gance, like M. de Janzé. Ah, M. de 
Janzé! There was a man for you! 
Yet he is sympathetic. His thick and 
curly hair, his bull neck, his calves 
that look like a wrestler’s, his thick, 
intensely red, and smiling lips, testify 
to his strength and good humor. He 
is not indifferent. That I saw direct- 
ly from his mobile, sniffing, sensual 
nose, and from his extremely bril- 
liant eyes, which are at once gentle 
and fun-loving. Never, I think, have 
I met a human being with such eye- 
brows, thick to the point of obscen- 
ity, and with so hairy hands. Like 
most men of little intelligence and 
great muscular development, he is 
very timid. 

He surveyed me with a very queer 
air, an air in which there was kind- 
ness, surprise, and satisfaction,— 
something also of salaciousness, but 
without impudence, something of an 
undressing look, but without brutal- 
ity. It is evident that Monsieur is 
not accustomed to such chamber- 
maids as I, that I astonish him, and 
that I have made a great impression 
on him at the start. He said to me, 
with a little embarrassment: 
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“Ah! Ah! So you are the new 
chambermaid ?” 

I bent forward, slightly lowered 
my eyes, and then, modest and mu- 
tinous at once, I answered simply, in 
my gentlest voice: 

“Why, yes, Monsieur.” 

Then he stammered: 

“So you have come? That’s very 
_ good, that’s very good.” 

He would have liked to say some- 
thing further,—was trying, indeed, 
to think of something to say,—but, 
being neither eloquent nor at his 
ease, he did not find anything. I was 
greatlyamused at hisembarrassment. 
But after a short silence, he asked: 

“You come from Paris, like 
that?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“That’s very good, that’s very 
good.” 

And growing bolder: 

“What is your name?” 

“Célestine, Monsieur.” 

He rubbed his hands,—a manner- 
ism of his,—and went on: 

“Célestine. Ah! Ah! that’s very 
good. Nota common name; in fact, 
a pretty name. Provided Madame 
does not oblige you to change it. She 
has that mania.” 

I answered, in a tone of dignified 
submission: 

“T am at Madame’s disposition.” 

“Undoubtedly, undoubtedly. But 
it is a pretty name.” 

I almost burst out laughing. Mon- 
sieur began to walk up and down the 
room; then, suddenly, he sat down in 
a chair, stretched out his legs, and, 
putting into his look something like 
an apology, and into his voice some- 
thing like a prayer, he asked: 

“Well, Célestine,—for my part, I 
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shall always call you Célestine,—will 
you help me to take off my boots? 
That does not annoy you, I hope.” 

“Certainly not, Monsieur.” 

“Because, you see, these con- 
founded boots are very difficult to 
manage; they come off very hard.” 

With a movement that I tried to 
make harmonious and supple, and 
even provocative, I knelt before him, 
and, while I was helping him to take 
off his boots, which were damp and 
covered with mud, I was perfectly 
conscious that the perfumes of my 
neck were exciting his nose, and that 
his eyes were following with increas- 
ing interest the outlines of my form 
as seen through my gown. Sudden- 
ly he murmured: 

“Great heavens! 
you smell good.” 

Without raising my eyes, I as- 
sumed an air of innocence: 

“T, Monsieur ?” 

“Surely, you; it can hardly be my 
feet.’ 

“Oh! Monsieur!” 

And this “Oh! Monsieur!” at the 
same time that it was a protest in 
favor of his feet, was also a sort of 
friendly reprimand,—friendly to the 
point of encouragement,—for his fa- 
miliarity. Did he understand? 1 
think so, for again, with more force, 
and even with a sort of amorous 
trembling, he repeated: 

“Célestine, you smell 
good,—awfully good.” 

Ah! but the old gentleman is mak- 
ing free. I appeared as if slightly 
scandalized by his insistence, and 
kept ,silence. Timid as he is, and 
knowing nothing of the tricks of wo- 
men, Monsieur was disturbed. He 
feared undoubtedly that he had gone 


Célestine, but 


awfully 
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too far, and, suddenly changing his 
idea, he asked: 

“Are you getting accustomed to 
the place, Célestine ?” 

That question? Was I getting ac- 
customed to the place? And I had 
been there but three hours. I had to 
bite my lips to keep from laughing. 
The old gentleman has queer ways; 
and, really, he is a little stupid. 

But that makes no difference. He 
does not displease me. In his very 
vulgarity he reveals a certain power 
and masculinity which are not dis- 
agreeable to me. 

When his boots had been taken 
off, and to leave him with a good 
impression of me, I asked him, in my 
turn: 

“T see Monsieur is a hunter. Has 
Monsieur had a good hunt today?” 

“T never have good hunts, Céles- 
tine,” he answered, shakig his head. 
“T hunt for the sake of walking,— 
for the sake of riding,—that I may 
not be here, where I find it tire- 
some.” 

“Ah! 
here?” 

After a pause, he gallantly cor- 
rected himself. 

“That is to say, I did find it tire- 
some. For now, you see, it is dif- 
ferent.” 

Then, with a stupid and moving 
smile: 

“Célestine ?” 

“Monsieur.” 

“Will you get me my slippers? I 
ask your pardon.” 

“But, Monsieur, it is my busi- 
ness.” 

“Yes, to be sure; they are uhder 
the stairs, in a little dark closet, at 
the left.” 


Monsieur finds it tiresome 
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I believe that I shall get all that 
I want of this type. He is not 
shrewd; he surrenders at the start. 
Ah! one could lead him far. 


The dinner, not very luxurious, 
consisting of the leavings from the 
day before, passed off without inci- 
dent, almost silently. Monsieur de- 
vours, and Madame picks fas- 
tidiously at the dishes with sullen 
gestures and disdainful mouthings. 
But she absorbs powders, syrups, 
drops, pills, an entire pharmacy 
which you have to be very careful to 
place on the table, at every meal, be- 
side her plate. They talked very 
little, and what they did say con- 
cerned local matters and people of 
little or no interest to me. But I 
gathered that they have very little 
company. Moreover, it was plain 
that their thoughts were not on 
what they were saying. They were 
watching me, each according to the 
ideas that prompted him or her, each 
moved by a different curiosity; Ma- 
dame, severe and stiff, contemptuous 
even, more and more hostile, and 
dreaming already of all the dirty 
tricks that she would play me; Mon- 
sieur, slyly, with very significant 
winks, and, although he tried to con- 
ceal them, with strange looks at my 
hands. Really, I don’t know what 
there is about my hands that so ex- 
cites men. For my part, I seemed 
to be taking no notice of their game. 
I went and came with dignity, re- 
served, adroit, and distant. Ah! if 
they could have seen my soul, if they 
could have heard my soul, as I saw 
and heard theirs! 

I adore waiting on table. It is 
there that one surprises one’s mas- 
ters in all the filthiness, in all the 
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baseness of their inner natures. Pru- 
dent at first, and watchful of each 
other, little by little they reveal 
themselves, exhibit themselves as 
they are, without paint and without 
veils, forgetting that some one is 
hovering around them, listening and 
noting their defects, their moral 
humps, the secret sores of their ex- 
istence, and all the infamies and ig- 
noble dreams that can be contained 
in the respectable brains of respecta- 
ble people. To collect these confes- 
sions, to classify them, to label them 
in our memory, for use as a terrible 
weapon on the day of settlement, is 
one of the great and intense joys of 
our calling, and the most precious 
revenge for our humiliations. 

From this first contact with my 
new masters I have obtained no pre- 
cise and formal indications. But I 
feel that things do not go well here, 
that Monsieur is nothing in the 
house, that Madame is everything, 
that Monsieur trembles before Ma- 
dame like a little child. Oh! he 
hasn’t a merry time of it, the poor 
man! Surely he sees, hears, and suf- 
fers all sorts of things. I fancy that 
I shall get some amusement out of 
it, at times. At dessert, Madame, 
who, during the meal, had been con- 
tinually snifing at my hands, my 
arms, and my waist, said, in a clear 
and cutting tone: 

“T do not like the use of per- 
fumes.” 

As I did not answer, pretending ta 
ignore the fact that the remark was 
addressed to me, she added: 

“Do you hear, Célestine?” 

“Very well, Madame.” 

Then I looked stealthily at poor 
Monsieur, who likes perfumes, or 
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who at least likes my perfume. 
With his elbows on the table, ap- 
parently indifferent, but really hu- 
miliated and distressed, he was fol- 
lowing the flight of a wasp which had 
been lingering over a plate of fruit. 
And there was now a dismal silence 
in this dining-room, which the twi- 
light had just invaded, and some- 
thing inexpressibly sad, something 
unspeakably heavy, fell from the 
ceiling on these two beings, concern- 
ing whom I really asked myself of 
what use they are and what they are 
doing on earth. 

‘The lamp, Célestine.” 

It was Madame’s voice, sharper 
than ever in the silence and the 
shade. It made me start. 

‘Do you not see that it is dark? 
I should not have to ask you for the 
lamp. Let it be the last time.” 

While lighting the lamp,—this 
lamp which can be repaired only in 
England,—I had a strong desire to 
cry out to poor Monsieur: 

“Just wait a little, my old man, 
and fear nothing, and don’t distress 
yourself. You shall eat and drink 
the perfumes that you so love, and 
of which you are so deprived. You 
shall breathe them in my hair, on my 
lips, on my neck. And the two of us 
will lead this blockhead a merry 
dance, I answer for it.” 

And, to emphasize this silent in- 
vocation, I took care, as I placed the 
lamp upon the table, to slightly 
brush against Monsieur’s arm, and I 
went out. 


The servants’ hall is not gay. Be- 
sides myself, there are only two do- 
mestics,—a cook, who is always 
scolding, and a gardener-coachman, 
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who never says a word. The cook’s 
name is Marianne; that of the gar- 


dener-coachman, Joseph. Stupid 
peasants. And what heads they 
have! She, fat, soft, flabby, sprawl- 


ing, a neck emerging in a triple 
cushion from a dirty neckkerchief 
which looks as if she wiped her ket- 
tles with it, two enormous and shape- 
less breasts rolling beneath a sort of 
blue cotton camisole covered with 
grease, her too short dress disclos- 
ing thick ankles and big feet encased 
in grey woolen; he, in shirt-sleeves, 
work-apron, and wooden shoes, 
shaven, dry, nervous, with an evil 
grimace on his lips which stretch 
from ear to ear, and a devious gait, 
the sly movements of a sacristan. 
Such are my two companions. 

No dining-room for the servants. 
We take our meals in the kitchen, 
at the same table where, during the 
day, the cook does her dirty work, 
carves her meats, cleans her fish, and 
cuts up her vegetables, with fingers 
fat and round as sausages. Really, 
that is scarcely proper. The fire in 
the stove renders the atmosphere of 
the room stifling; odors of old 
grease, of rancid sauces, of continual 
fryings, circulate in the air. While 
we eat, a kettle in which the dogs’ 
soup is boiling exhales a fetid vapor 
that attacks your throat and makes 
you cough. One almost vomits. 
More respect is shown for prisoners 
in their cells and dogs in their ken- 
nels. 

We had bacon and cabbage, and 
stinking cheese; for drink, sour 
cider. Nothing else. Earthen 
plates, with cracked enamel, and 
which smell of burnt grease, and tin 
forks, complete this pretty service. 
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Being too new in the house, I did 
not wish to complain. But neither 
did I wish to eat. Do further dam- 
age to my stomach, no, thank you! 

‘Why don’t you eat?” asked the 
cook. 

“T am not hungry.” 

I uttered this in a very dignified 
tone; then Marianne grunted: 

“Perhaps Mademoiselle must 
have truffles?” 

Without showing anger, but with 
a stiff and haughty air, I replied: 

“Why, you know, I have eaten 
truffles. Not everybody here can 
say as much.” 


That shut her up. 

Meantime the gardener-coachman 
was filling his mouth with big pieces 
of bacon and examining me stealth- 
ily. I cannot say why, but this man 
has an embarrasing look, and his 
silence troubles me. Although he is 
no longer young, I am astonished at 
the suppleness and elasticity of his 
movements; the undulations of his 
loins are reptilian. Let me describe 
him in greater detail. His stiff, 
grizzled hair, his low foreehad, his 
oblique eyes, his prominent cheek- 
bones, his broad, strong jaw, and his 
long, fleshy, turned-up chin, give him 
a strange character that I cannot de- 
fine. Is he a simpleton? Is he a 
rascal? I cannot tell. Yet it is curi- 
ous that this man holds my attention 
as he does. After a time this obses- 
sion lessens and disappears. And I 
realize that this is simply another of 
the thousands and thousands of 
tricks of my excessive, magnifying, 
and romantic imagination, which 
causes me to see things and people 
as too beautiful or as too ugly, and 
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which compels me to make of this 
miserable Joseph a being superior to 
the stupid countryman, to the heavy 
peasant that he really is. 

Towards the end of the dinner, 
Joseph, still without saying a word, 
took from his apron-pocket the 
“Libre Parole,” and began to read 
it attentively, and Marianne, soft- 
ened by having drunk two full de- 
canters of cider, became more amia- 
ble. Sprawling on her chair, her 
sleeves rolled up and revealing bare 
arms, her cap set a little awry upon 
her. uncombed hair, she asked me 
where I came from, where I had 
been, if I had had good places, and 
if I was against the Jews. And we 
talked for some time; in an almost 
friendly way. In my turn I asked 
her for information concerning the 
house, whether many people came 
and what sort of people, whether 
Monsieur was attentive to the cham- 
bermaids, whether Madame had a 
lover. 

Oh! but you should have seen her 
head, and that of Joseph, too, whose 
reading was suddenly interrupted, 
now and then, by my _ questions. 
How scandalized and ridiculous they 
were! You have no idea how far 
behind the times they are in the 
country. They know nothing, they 
see nothing, they understand noth- 
ing; the most natural thing abashes 
them. And yet, he with his awk- 
ward respectability, she with her vir- 
tuous disorder,—nothing will get it 
out of my mind that they are inti- 
mate. Oh! indeed, one must really 
be in a bad way to be satisfied with 
a type like that. 

“Tt is easy to see that you come 
from Paris, from I know not 
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where,” remarked the cook, in a tone 
of bitter reproach. 


Whereupon Joseph, with a toss of 
his head, curtly added: 

youre; 

And he began to read the “Libre 
Parole” again. Marianne rose heav- 
ily, and took the kettle from the fire. 
We talked no more. 


Then I thought of my last place, 
of Monsieur Jean, the valet, so dis- 
tinguished with his black side- 
whiskers and white skin, for which 
he cared as if he were a woman. 
Ah! he was such a handsome fellow, 
Monsieur Jean, so gay, so nice, so 
delicate, so artful, when at night he 
read aloud to us from the “Fin de 
Siécle’’ or told us salacious and 
touching stories, or familiarized us 
with the contents of Monsieur’s let- 
ters. ‘Things have changed to-day. 
How did IJ ever come to get stranded 
here, among such people, and far 
from everything that I like? 

I almost want to cry. 


And I am writing these lines in 
my chamber, a dirty little chamber, 
at the top of the house, open to all 
winds, to the winter’s cold, to the 
summer’s burning heat. No other 
furniture than a paltry iron bed and 
a paltry white-wood wardrobe which 
does not close and where I have not 
room enough to arrange my things. 
No other light than a tallow candle 
that smokes and runs down into a 
brass candlestick. It is pitiful. If I 
wish to continue to write this diary, 
or even to read the novels that I 
have brought, or to tell my fortune 
with the cards, I shall have to buy 
wax candles with my own money, 
for, as for Madame’s wax can- 
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dies,—nit! as Monsieur Jean would 
say,—they are under lock and key. 

To-morrow I will try to get a 
little settled. Over my bed I will 
nail my little gilt crucifix, and on the 
mantel I will place my painted porce- 
Jain virgin, together with my little 
boxes, my bric-a-brac, and the photo- 
graps of Monsieur Jean, so as to 
penetrate this hole with a ray of pri- 
vacy and joy. 

Marianne’s room is next to mine. 
A thin partition separates us, and 
you can hear everything that goes 
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sleeps in the outbuildings, might visit 
Marianne to-night. But no. For a 
long time Marianne turned about in 
her room, coughing, hawking, drag- 
ging chairs, moving a heap of things. 
Now she is snoring. It is doubtless 
in the day-time that they have their 
clandestine meetings. 

A dog barks, far away, in the 
country. It is nearly two o'clock, 
and my light is going out. I, too, 
am obliged to go to bed. But I feel 
that I shall not sleep. 

Ah! how old I shall grow in this 


on. I thought that Joseph, who hovel! Yes, indeed! 


(This concludes the first instalment of this great French realistic 
classic. The second will follow in the next number. The whole 
narrative will be completed in six numbers.—S., R.) 


<>) 


The charm of knowledge would be small, were it not that so much shame 
has to be overcome on the way to it. 


<1 


We are more dishonorable towards our God: he is not permitted to sin. 


<>" 


One has regarded life carelessly, if one has failed to see the hand that— 
kills with leniency. 
<>) 


Many a peacock hides his tail from every eye and calls it his pride. 


<——) 


Woman learns how to hate in proportion as she forgets how to charm. 


<<) 


an begins to distrust very clever persons when they become embar- 
rassed., 


‘TWELVE GREAT PASSIONS 


By J. A. BRENDON 


VII.—Sir RicHARD AND LApy BurRTON 


I 
BOLD novelist indeed, he wha 


would dare to tax the imagina- 
tion of his readers with a tale like 
this, a tale so strange, uncanny, inex- 
plicable. Not even could fantasy be 
more fantastic. In fact, like the 
story of his life, the story of Sir 
Richard Burton’s marriage would be 
quite incredible were it not true. 
And the story of his life—has ever 
man lived more amazingly? Has 
ever another European, shrewd with 
the wisdom of the West, understood, 
as he did, the occult mysticism of the 
East? No! surely no. And, as an 
explorer, even Livingstone cannot 
take precedence. 

Nor was the woman whom he 
married one whit less noteworthy. 
Any woman might have won Sir 
Richard’s love; no other woman 
could have kept it. That she did 
keep it is not the least of her accom- 
plishments. 

But Isabel Burton did more than 
this. She became a part, an essential 
part, of her husband’s very being. 
A wonderful man he may have been; 
she most certainly was a wonderful 
woman, so primitive, so mysterious, 
so noble withal that it is hard to be- 
lieve she lived in the exact and pro- 
saic nineteenth century. 


By birth she belonged to one of 
the proudest and most ancient houses 
inall England. She was an Arundell 
of Wardour. And:— 


“Ere William fought and Harold fell 
There were Earls of Arundell,” 


And they were a fine race of men, 
too, these Arundells. Their valiant 
deeds, loyalty, and fearless courage 
claim many pages in the records of 
romance and chivalry. But Isabel, 
perhaps, was the rarest flower of 
them all. 

She was born in London in March, 
1831, at a house in Great Cumber- 
land Place, near to the Marble Arch. 
As a child, she was much like other 
children; and not until she was six- 
teen years of age did her mind begin 
to develop along its own peculiar 
lines. She then left school and went 
to live at her parents’ home in Essex. 
Here she had liberty, liberty to grati- 
fy the love of adventure which was 
innate in her; liberty, moreover, to 
commune with Nature, and enjoy 
that of space and freedom for which 
she craved. And her mind devel- 
oped rapidly. Isabel was no mere 
‘tom-boy,’ but a dreamer, a thinker. 
The spirit of the East was strong 
within her. She loved solitude. The 
occult and mystic had a curious fasci- 
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nation for her. Gipsies attracted 
her irresistibly. 

“Wild asses,” she declared, 
“would not have kept me out of the 
camps of the Oriental, yet English- 
named, tribes of Burton, Cooper, 
Stanley, Osbaldiston, and another 
tribe whose name I forget.’ Nor 
indeed could they. Despite stern 
orders from her parents to the con- 
trary, she visited gipsy camps when- 
ever subtlety or chance would let her. 
And gipsies loved her, nay, adored 
her; to them, the child, in all the 
loveliness of her girlhood, seemed 
like some fairy queen, whose special 
destiny was to watch over and pro- 
tect them. 

Her particular friend was a cer- 
tain Hagar Burton, a tall, handsome 
woman who had much influence in 
her tribe, and to whom Isabel ren- 
dered many little services. Once the 
gipsy cast the girl’s horoscope. She 
wrote in Romany, but, translated, 
her curious prophecies read thus :— 

“You will cross the sea, and be in 
the same town with your Destiny, 
and know it not. Every obstacle 
will rise up against you, and such a 
combination of circumstances, that 
it will require all your courage, ener- 
gy and intelligence to meet them. 
Your life will be like one swimming 
against big waves; but God will be 
with you, so you will always win. 
You will fix your eyes on your Polar 
Star, and will go for that without 
looking right or left. You will bear 
the name of our tribe, and be right 
proud of it. You will be as we are, 
put far greater thanwe. Your life is 
all wandering, change and adven- 
ture. One soul in two bodies, never 
long apart. Show this to the man 
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you tak for your husband.—Hacar 
BURTON.” 

But the gipsy had seen far into the 
future. Fora while, Isabel was des- 
tined to lead the life for which birth 
had qualified her. She had a place 
to fill in the world of society, and, in 
spite of her wild, imaginative nature, 
was not insensible to her duties. In 
1849, therefore, she made her début 
in London. And the Duchess of 
Norfolk, who played the part of 
fairy godmother, had every reason 
to be proud of her protégée, the 
dazzling girl who bewitched imme- 
diately that magic world surrounded 
by the walls of Fashion. 

No wonder men admired her. 
Her wit, her beauty, her originality 
assured her of success, making her 
appear in striking contrast to the 
bored, artificial, husband-seeking 
girls around her. Isabel frankly en- 
joyed her pleasures. That was what 
she had come to London for. Nor 
had she any thoughts of matrimony. 


Indeed, for the men she met she 
had neither respect nor admiration. 
The little gods of society, for whom 
these other women pined, to her were 
merely playthings. “Manikins,” she 
called them; ‘‘animated tailors’ dum- 
mies!” ““2Tis man’s place,” she 
said, “‘to do great deeds!’ And yet, 
she wrote, “I met some very odd 
characters, which made one form 
some useful rules to go by. One 
man I met had every girl’s name 
down on paper, if she belonged to 
the haute volée, her age, her fortune, 
and her personal merits; for, he said, 
‘One woman, unless one happens to 
be in love with her, is much the same 
as another.’ He showed me my 
name down, thus: ‘Isabel Arundell, 
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eighteen, beauty, talent and good- 
ness, original. Chief fault, £0 Os. 
Od....’ Then he rattled on to 
others. I told him I did not think 
much of the young men of the day. 
‘There, now,’ he answered, ‘drink of 
the spring nearest you, and be thank- 
ful. By being fastidious you will 
get nothing.” 

But Isabel refused to drink of the 
nearest spring. Her ideal was not 
to be found in this world of society. 


Unless she could marry the man of © 


her imaginings, she would marry no- 
body. This she determined. So 
vividly was that man’s portrait en- 
graven in her mind that she found 
time, even amid the whirl and gaiety 
of the season, to describe him. 


“As God took a rib out of Adam,” 
she told her diary, ‘‘and made a 
woman, so do I, out of a wild chaos 
of thought, form a man unto my- 
sclty: 

Thus she wrote of him :— 

“My ideal is about six feet in 
height, he has not an ounce of fat 
on him; he has broad and muscular 
shoulders, a deep, powerful chest; 
he is a Hercules of manly strength. 
He has black hair, a brown com- 
plexion, a clever forehead, sagacious 
eyebrows, large, black wondrous 
eyes—those strange eyes you dare 
not take yours off from—with long 
lashes. He is a soldier and a man; 
he is accustomed to command, and to 
be obeyed. He frowns on the or- 
dinary affairs of life, but his face 
always lights up warmly for me. In 
his dress he never adopts the fop- 
peries of the day. But his clothes 
suit him; they are made for him, not 
he for them. ... Of course, he is 
an Englishman. His religion is like 
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my own—free, liberal, and generous- 
mindede He is by no means indif- 
ferent on the subject, as most men 
are, and even if he does not con- 
form to any church, he will serve 
God from his innate duty and sense 
of honour. . . . He is a man who 
owns something more than a body. 
He has a head and a heart, a mind 
and asoul.... 

“Such a man only will I wed! ... 
If I find such a man, and afterwards 
discover that he is not for me, I will 
never marry... . I will become a sis- 
ter of charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul.” 


II 


But she did find such a man, and 
sooner than, even in her wildest 
dreams, she had-dared to hope. It 
happened at Boulogne; the Arun- 
dells repaired thither at the close of 
the London season, for Boulogne in 
those days was a favorite place of 
refuge for impoverished gentlefolk. 
She saw him walking on the sea 
front. In appearance he tallied to 
the littlest detail with the hero of her 
visions. 

“He looked at me,” she wrote 
afterwards, ‘‘as though he read me 
through and through in a moment, 
and started a little. I was complete- 
ly magnetized; and when we got a 
little distance away I turned to my 
sister, and whispered to her, ‘That 
man will marry me.’ The next day 
he was there again, and followed us, 
and chalked up ‘May I speak to 
you?’ leaving the chalk on the wall. 
So I took it up and wrote back, ‘No; 
mother will be angry.’ And mother 
found it, and was angry.” 


But in the hands of Destiny con- 
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ventions count as nothing. And it 
happened that, a few days later, 
there arrived at Boulogne some cous- 
ins of the Arundells who knew this 
mysterious stranger. Isabel met 
them one morning walking with him 
on the sea front, and they formally 
introduced him to her. 


The man’s name was Burton. 


Then Isabel remembered “the 
words of Hagar, the gipsy—‘‘You 
will bear the name of our tribe, and 
be right proud of it.’ And remem- 
brance made her dumb. For a 
while, silent and stupefied, she stood 
before this man named _ Burton, 
whose piercing, gipsy eyes seemed 
to read into her very soul. Then 
he made some commonplace remark 
and left her; the twain going their 
respective ways. 

Now Richard Burton was ten 
years older than Isabel, and already 
had served, and served with distinc- 
tion, for several years in India, first 
in a regiment of native infantry, and, 
later, on Sir Charles Napier’s staff. 
During this time he had devoted his 
energies unceasingly to the study of 
Oriental languages and Oriental cus- 
toms, and in consequence had earned 
for himself the nickname ‘“‘the white 
nigger.” 

Nor was the title intended as a 
compliment, for Burton, being one of 
those masterful men who try to ride 
roughshod over such rules as are laid 
down by society, had not made him- 
self popular in India. His fellow- 
officers detested him. 

Disgusted, therefore, with the 
treatment they accorded him, he ap- 
plied for furlough, and in 1850 re- 
turned to England. Thence he 
crossed the Channel to join his pa- 
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rents at Boulogne. And at Bou- 
logne, as has been shown already, he 
met Isabel. 

Still, the acquaintance thus begun 
ripened but slowly. The man did 
not thrust his society upon the girl. 
On the contrary, he seemed deliber- 
ately to avoid her, and to do his 
utmost to offend her by his contempt 
for the conventions, as already he 
had offended the majority of the 
English colony in the town. Hence, 
when, in 1852, the Arundells at 
length returned to England, Isabel 
and he parted merely as friends. 

To the girl it was a sad day, this 
day of parting. Her ideal had taken 


‘shape; she had seen him; she had 


spoken to him, and in spite of all, 
had learned to love him with a love 
which overwhelmed her, and which 
she could no more suppress than she 
could suppress her nature. 

And so, with an awful sorrow in 
her heart she fixed her eyes on the 
fading coast of France, as every min- 
ute the ship, ploughing its way re- 
lentlessly across the Channel wid- 
ened the distance between her and 
the land which held her happiness. 
She might never again meet Burton. 
It was this which terrified her, for 
she knew him to be a homeless wan- 
derer, here to-day, gone to-morrow. 
How could she hope to meet him, 
then? And, without him, what 
could life be to her? Merely a 
hideous emptiness. 


Yet only into her diary did she 
pour the full anguish of her heart. 
“Richard may be a delusion of my 
brain,” she wrote. ‘But how dull is 
reality! What a curse is a heart! 
With all to make me happy I pine 
and hanker for him, my other half, 
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to fill this void, for I feel as if I were 
not complete. Is it wrong to want 
some one to love more than one’s 
father and mother; some one, on 
whom to lavish one’s best feelings ?... 
I cannot marry any of the insig- 
nificant beings around me. 


“Where are those men who in- 
spired the grandes passions of by- 
gone days? Is the race extinct? Is 
Richard the last of them? Even so, 
is he for me? ... I could not live 
like a vegetable in the country ... 
nor... marry a country squire, nor 
a doctor, nor a lawyer (I hear the 
parchment crackle now), nor a par- 
son, nor a clerk in a London office. 
God help me! 


“A dry crust, privations, pain, 
danger for him I love would be bet- 
ter. Let me go with the husband of 
my choice to battle, nurse him in his 
tent, follow him under the fire of 
ten thousand muskets. . . . If Rich- 
ard and I never marry, God will 
cause us to meet in the next world; 
we cannot be parted; we belong to 
one another. Despite all I have said 
of false, foolish, weak attachment, 
unholy marriages, the after-life of 
which is rendered unholier still by 
struggling against the inevitable, still 
I believe in the one true love that 
binds a woman’s heart faithful to one 
man in this life, and, God grant it, 
in the next. 

“All this I am and could be for 
one man. But how worthless should 
I be to any other man but Richard 
Burton! I should love Richard’s 
wild, roving vagabond life; and as 
I am quite young, strong, and 
hardy, with good nerves, and no 
fine notions, I should be just the 
girl for him... .” 
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III 


And Burton knew this. Already 
he had made up his mind to marry 
Isabel, for he was one of those men 
who determine on a course of action, 
assuming its accomplishment. But 
of this Isabel knew nothing. For 
four long years she was forced to 
stifle all her hopes, and, in their 
place, graciously to receivé the at- 
tentions of London dandies, to dance 
with them, to drink tea with their 
mothers, to talk scandal with their 
sisters. Oh, how she hated it! For 
four long years—and during that 
time, never a word did she hear 
from Burton. 

But he was merely testing the 
opinion he had formed of her, and, 
in the meanwile, making his memor- 
able pilgrimage to Mecca, a venture 
of amazing daring. Such a thing no 
European ever yet had done, or even 
thought of as being possible. Only 
faithful Mussulmans are allowed to 
gain admittance to the inmost sanc- 
tuary of Islam, and to that shrine 
where the cofin of Mohammed 
hangs between earth and heaven. 


And, of course, it was a Mussul- 
man that Burton journeyed, living 
the life proper to his disguise, eating 
the food, conforming to the ritual, 
joining in the prayers and sacrifices. 
Even so, every moment held its dan- 
gers; one mistake, one prayer un- 
said, one hasty word would have 
led surely to detection. And then— 
the consequence is too hideous to 
contemplate; a few white bones scat- 
tered on the desert sand, not more 
would have been left of the dog of 
an infidel who had dared profane 
the sanctuary of Mecca. 


But Burton made no mistakes. In 
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safety he returned to Aden. Then 
when the news of his astonishing 
achievement began gradually to be 
noised abroad, England was dum- 
founded with amazement; the man’s 
name was on the lips of everybody. 
And Isabel — she was very proud 
and very happy; Burton, she felt, 
belonged to her, and she chronicled 
his every movement in her diary; 
longing to congratulate him on his 
triumph; counting the seconds till he 
could return, and she might welcome 
him. 

But Burton did not return. From 
Egvpt he went to India, back to his 
regiment. In her heart Isabel was 
glad of this; she did not like to think 
of him as being shunned by men, but 
still, “Is there no hope for me?” she 
asked; “I am so full of faith. Is 
there no pity for so much love? .. ~ 
How swiftly my sorrow followed my 
joy! I can laugh, dance and sing as 
others do, but there is a dull gnawing 
always at my heart that wearies me.” 
She knew that he was busy preparing 
for another expedition. But did this 
alone explain his silence? Had he 
no thoughts for her? Had she loved 
in vain? Had she? MHad she? 
Surely Richard Burton was her Des- 
tiny. Surely—but oh, why did he not 
come and claim her? She could not 
understand his silence. 


Then, in the following June, as 
she was arriving at Ascot racecourse, 
she noticed Hagar Burton standing 
among the crowd which thronged the 
gates. Greatly excited—this indeed, 
she thought, must be an omen—Isa- 
ble leaned out of the carriage and 
strove to make the gipsy see her. 
But there was no need for this; 
Hagar had seen already, and 
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was hastening towards the carriage. 

‘Are you Daisy Burton yet?” she 
asked. 

Isabel shook her head. ‘Would 
to God I were!’ she exclaimed. 

“Patience,” said the gipsy; “it is 
coming.” 

Just then an attendant thrust the 
woman from the carriage, and Isabel 
could hear no more. Still, she had 
heard enough perhaps—enough at 
any rate to make her happy. 

Two months later it came. 

It happened in this wise. While 
walking in the Botanical Gardens 
with her sister one August morning, 
Isabel suddenly found herself face 
to face with Burton. Immediately 
she stopped. He stopped too. They 
shook hands, and stood for a while 
talking about old times. Then Bur- 
ton asked if she went often to the 
Gardens. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Isabel, “‘we 
come and read and study here from 
eleven till one; it is so much nicer 
than studying in a hot room.” 

“That is quite right,” Burton re- 
marked. ‘And what is the book?” 

She showed it to him. It was Dis- 
raeli’s “Tancred.” Burton just 
glanced at it; then he looked at Isa- 
bel, ‘‘a peculiar look,” she called it, 
such as he had given her at Bou- 
logne. 

On the next morning she went to 
the Gardens again. Burton she 
found already there. He was sit- 
ting alone, writing poetry. But, so 
soon as he saw Isabel, he rose and 
joined her. For a long while they 
walked together through the Gar- 
dens. 

On the following morning they 
met again; and on the next. In fact, 
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these daily meetings continued for 
a fortnight. 

Then, one morning, gently steal- 
ing his arm around her waist, Burton 
pulled Isabel towards him and laid 
his cheeks on hers. 

“Could you do anything so sickly 
as to give up civilization?” he asked. 
“And if I can get the consulate at 
Damascus, will you marry me and 
go and live there?” 

Isabel made as though to speak. 
But Burton restrained her. 
give me an answer now,” he said; 
“you must think it over.” 

For a moment there was silence. 
Then Isabel found her voice, and in 
a torrent of words poured forth all 
her pent-up feelings. “I do not want 
to think it over,” she said. “I have 
been thinking it for six years, ever 
since I first saw you at Boulogne. I 
have prayed for you every morning 
and night; I have followed your 
career minutely; I have read every 
word you ever wrote, and I would 
rather have a crust and a tent with 
you than be queen of all the world; 
and so I say now, Yes! Yes! 
es!” 

And then, in the ecstasy of that 
first embrace, Burton knew for cer- 
tain what really he had known six 
years before. There was one wom- 
an, one woman only, in all the world 
for him. And now he had found 
her. He, too, had waited with long- 
ing for that moment. But, “Your 
people will not give you to me,” he 

said at length. 

“T know that,” replied Isabel, “but 
I belong to myself—I give myself 
away!” 

Burton nodded, and his face grew 
hard and stern. 


“Do not’ 
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‘That is right,” he said, “be firm 
and so shall I.” 


IV 


None the less, Burton proposed, 
for the present, to keep his love a 
secret. He had reason; in fact, he 
was then engaged planning an expe- 
dition to Central Africa, and expect- 
ed to leave England in the autumn. 
How long he would be away he 
knew not—perhaps two years, per- 
haps three years, perhaps four; 
three at least, he thought; and, until 
he should return, it seemed that 
nothing could be gained by announc- 
in the engagement, for until then he 
could not think of marrying. 

Opposition to the marriage was 
inevitable. Isabel knew this. A prem- 
ature announcement of the engage- 
ment, therefore, would only serve to 
make those years of waiting, at the 
best, anxious years for Isabel, years 
of torment. Besides, the few weeks 
of happiness which still remained 
were much too precious to be marred 
by opposition and hostile criticism. 

And how quickly those short weeks 
fled. September passed like light- 
ning. October was soon upon them. 
On the 5th of the month Burton was 
to sail; he arranged to meet Isabel 
secretly on the 4th to say “good- 
bye.” On the afternoon of the 3rd 
he called formally to bid the Arun- 
dells adieu. They asked him to join 
their party at the theatre that eve- 
ning. He thanked them,. and said 
that he would try, but that he was 
very busy, and might possibly be de- 
tained. 

Then he took his leave. And Isa- 
bel, running to the balcony, waved to 
him as he passed down the street and 
turned the corner. For a moment 
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his shadow wavered. Then he was 
gone. And Isabel went back into 
the room little thinking that three 
long years must pass before again 
she would see him. Had he not ar- 
ranged to meet her, at any rate, on 
the morrow? 

“T went to the theatre that eve- 
ning,” she wrote, “quite happy, and 
expected him. At 10:30 I thought 
I saw him at the other side of the 
house, looking into our box. I 
smiled, and made a sign for him ta 
come. | then ceased to see him; the 
minutes passed, and he did‘not come. 
Something cold struck my heart; I 
felt I should not see him again, and 
I moved to the back of the box, and, 
unseen, the tears streamed down my 
pice.” 

Once home again she went straight 
to her room. But sleep she could 
not; she lay on her bed, restless and 
feverish, consumed by a hundred 
doubts and fears. What had hap- 
pened? What had happened? She 
felt that she must know immediately; 
she could not wait until the morning. 
Then, overcome with weariness, she 
dozed. But only for a minute; sud- 
denly she started up. Burton was 
near her; she was conscious of his 
presence. She groped around her, 
but touched nothing; and yet, so it 
seemed, she could feel his arms 
around her. 

Then he spoke to her: ‘I am go- 
ing now, my poor girl,” he said. ‘“‘“My 
time is up, and I have gone, but I 
will come again—lI shall be back in 
less than three years. I am your 
Destiny.” He pointed to the clock 
by her bedside. She noticed the 
hour. It was two o’clock. For a 
while he gazed silently at her with 
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his gipsy eyes; then he laid a letter 
on the table. ‘That is for your sis- 
ter,” he said, “‘not for you.” 

Suddenly the vision faded. 

But was it merely a vision? Isa- 
bel sprang out of bed, and hastened 
to the door. She could see nothing; 
all was darkness. Yet still she trem- 
bled like a leaf. She dared not enter 
her room again. Instead, she roused 
one of her brothers, and confided in 
him all her secret. He listened sym- 
pathetically and tried to console her 
with brotherly consolation. “A 
nightmare,” he said, “‘it was that lob- 
ster you had for supper.” 

Isabel knew better. And she sat 
all the night in her brother’s room. 
At eight o’clock in the morning the 
post arrived. No letter came for her; 
but there was one for Blanche, her 
sister—from Burton, too. He asked 
her to tell Isabel of his departure; 
he had found it necessary, he said, 
to leave England without delay, and 
secretly, lest he should be detained 
as witness in a certain lawsuit. He 
apologized for having failed to join 
their party at the theatre, but he had 
found it quite impossible to do so. 

And why? Because at 10:30, 
when Isabel had seen him gazing at 
her in the theatre, he left his lodg- 
ings in London; because at two 
o'clock, when Isabel heard his voice 
saying farewell to her, he set sail 
from Southampton on his way to 
Africa. 

“There are more things in... 
But then, this happening no man’s 
philosophy could understand, much 
less Horatio’s. 


But Burton had gone. This was 
the thought which throbbed and 
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throbbed through Isabel’s distracted 
brain. Burton had gone, and left 
her alone, again to wait. 
years already she had waited; then 
had come only that one brief spell 
of happiness; now solitude again, a 
very lonely, anxious solitude. Hope, 
it is true, she had now to comfort 
her; no longer did she love unasked. 

Still, it was very hard .to wait, 
harder perhaps than hitherto, for 
the woman at any rate. Before the 
man lay a life of activity, danger and 
adventure. But she—she had naught 
to do save think, and fret, and fear. 
And for three long years at least 
she must remain thus in a state of 
hideous uncertainty. Nor could she 
even talk of her troubles, for until 
Burton should return his secret must 
remain a secret. This he’ had de- 
manded of her. And she had prom- 
ised. 

But would he ever return? Who 
could tell? Countless dangers lay be- 
fore him. To find the fabled sources 
of the Nile—that was his mission. 
And the path to his goal lay through 
an unknown land, a land which white 
man never yet had crossed. It was 
a perilous journey. But Isabel glad- 
ly would have made it with him. 

Why had he not let her? Bravely 
she would have shared his difficulties 
and fatigues—despite her sex; she 
longed for the taste of danger and 
adventure. 

“T wish I were a man,” she wrote: 
“if I were, I would be Richard Bur- 
ton. But as I am a woman, I would 
be Richard Burton’s wife. J love 
him purely, passionately and de- 
votedly. .. . I have given my every 
feeling to him, and kept back noth- 
ing for myself or the world; and I 
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would this moment sacrifice and 
leavevall to follow his fortunes, were 
it his wish, or for his good.” 

Oh, why then had he not asked 
her? For the sound of his dear 
voice, “with all its deviltry,’”’ she 
would now have given gladly, she 
told her diary, years of har life. 
Alas, however, not only the voice, 
even the pen was dumb. News per- 
force came rarely, and such as came 
was very scant. Burton’s road lay 
through wild parts; he had but few 
facilities for posting. Besides, to 
write often would be dangerous; let- 
ters might reach hands other than 
those for which they were intended. 
And Isabel knew this; she under- 
stood the reason of his silence. None . 
the less, she listened eagerly for 
every post, and not even time could 
cure her of the sickening sense of 
disappointment which she felt when 
nothing came. 


Still she did not bewail her fate, 
or brood. Courage was the birth- 
right of an Arundell. And, in some 
degree, at any rate, the horoscope 
cast in the days of her childhood had 
prepared her for this sorrow. “Your 
life,” Hagar the gipsy had said, “‘will 
be like one swimming against big 
waves.” And such indeed it had 
proved itself. So Isabel fixed her 
eyes on her Polar Star, and moved 
towards it, looking neither to right 
nor left. 

“No gilded misery for me,” she 
wrote. ‘‘I was born for love, and re- 
quire it as air and light. Whatever 
harshness the future may bring, he 
has loved me, and my future is 
bound up in him with all conse- 
quences.” 

In August, 1857, she set out with 
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Blanche, her married sister, on a 
prolonged tour through Europe. 
This broke the weary monotony of 
waiting. And Isabel enjoyed every 
moment of her travels. Only one 
thing was wanting to make her hap- 
piness complete, only Richard. [His 
absence was the chord upon which, 
in her diary, she harped incessantly. 
“T am told there is no land between 
us and Tunis,” she wrote at Nice— 
“three hundred miles—and that 
when the sirocco comes the sand 
from the great desert blows across 
the sea onto our windows. We have 
an African tree in our garden. And 
Richard is in Africa.” 

At Genoa she received good news. 
A letter from Burton! He might be 
able to return to Engiand in the fol- 
lowing June. But this was meagre 
consolation. “It makes me quite 
envious,’ she wrote, “‘to see my sis- 
ter and her husband. I am all 
alone, and Richard’s place is vacant 
in the opera box, in the carriage, and 
everywhere. Sometimes I dream he 
came back and would not speak to 
me, and I wake up with my pillow 
wet with tears.” 

And even in Switzerland, the land 
of her dreams, even there, on the 
snow-clad mountains, she looked for 
Burton. Never for a moment could 
she banish his image from her mind. 


Now in Switzerland she received 
two proposals of marriage, one from 
a Russian general, the other from a 
wealthy American, ‘‘polished, hand- 
some, fifty years of age, a widower, 
with £300,000 made in California.” 
But she gave serious consideration to 
neither of these offers. ‘There is 
only one man in the world,” she de- 
clared, ‘“‘who could be master of such 
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a spirit as mine. People may love 
(as it is called) a thousand times, 
but the real feu sacré only burns once 
in one’s life. Perhaps some may feel 
more than others; but it seems to me 
that this love is the grandest thing in 
this nether world, and worth all the 
rest put together. ... If any woman 
wants to know what this few sacré 
means, let her ascertain whether she 
loves fully and truly with brain, 
heart and passion. If one iota is 
wanting in the balance of any of 
those three factors, let her cast her 
love aside as a spurious article—she 
will love again; but if the investiga- 
tion is satisfactory, let her hold it 
fast, and let nothing take it from 
her. For let her rest assured love 
is the one bright vision Heaven sends 
us in this wild, desolate, busy, sel- 
fish earth to cheer us on to the goal.” 


And such a love Isabel indeed had 
found. She had met her afinity— 
the man who at that time, in the com- 
pany of Speke, was fighting his way 
fearlessly through the jungles of 
Central Africa. It was a wonderful 
achievement, that journey, true to 


the noblest traditions of British 
daring; and Burton’s genius in- 
spired it. 


But Burton did not reap the cred- 
it; disgrace was the only prize he 
gained. Oftimes the world thus 
rewards her heroes. The facts of 
the case are controversial. They 
cannot be stated here. But this 
truth remains—when Burton came 
back to England in ’59, he found 
Speke, who had returned twelve 
days before him, the hero of 
the hour, and himself an object of 
suspicion and of scorn. He had ex- 
pected honour, but found only dis- 
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honour. 
lucky. 


He was notoriously ur- 


VI 


But had he not told Isabel to ex- 
pect him in the June of ’58? Yes— 
nor had he contradicted this report. 
Eagerly, therefore, she had waited 
for him, but in vain. June, July, 
August—slowly the months rolled 
by; yet still he came not. The sus- 
pense was terrible. September, Oc- 
tober, November—and never a word 
did she receive from him; even 
Christmas brought no news. Grad- 
ually hope faded from her heart; 
Burton must be dead, she thought; 
and a great despair seized hold of 
her. 

During Lent, therefore, she re- 
tired into a Retreat in the Convent at 
Norwich, there to prepare herself 
for the future. Unless she could 
marry Burton, she would become a 
nun. This she had sworn long ago. 
Perhaps, too, in religion she might 
find consolation. 

At Easter she left her retreat for 
a while, and decided to visit her par- 
ents in London. And in London she 
heard news of Speke. He had just 
returned to England; the air was full 
of the story of his achievements. But 
Burton, so rumour said, had decided 
to stay indefinitely in Zanzibar; and 
rumour said other things as well, 
hideous, ugly things which Isabel 
could not, would not believe, for she 
knew them to be untrue. 

The Burton whom she loved was a 
gentleman, the soul of chivalry and 
honour; and she longed for him to 
return and publicly deny these wick- 
ed libels. Yet still he came not. He 
was alive, however. That was some- 
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thing. But why did he not return 
to her, What had happened? Why 
did he not even write? What did it 
allmean? Isabel was beside herself. 
Then came a letter. It was long 
overdue, but characteristic of the 
man, only a few lines of verse :— 


TO ISABEL 

“That brow which rose before my 
sight, 

As on the palmer’s holy shrine; 

Those eyes—my life was in their 
light; 

Those lips—my sacramental wine; 

That voice whose flow was wont to 
seem 

The music of an exile’s dream.” 


Then he did still care. Nothing 
else now mattered. An ineffable joy 
flooded Isabel’s heart; yes, and a 
curious misgiving also. “I feel 
strange,” she wrote in her diary on 
the 21st of May, ‘‘frightened, sick, 
stupefied, dying to see him, and yet 
inclined to run away, lest, after all I 
have suffered and longed for, I 
should have to bear more.” But she 
did not run away. Nor surely could 
she have escaped from Burton, even 
had she wished. The man was her 
Destiny. 

On the following day, May 22, it 
happened that she decided to call 
upon a friend. Her friend was not 
at home, but, said the maid, would 
be in for tea; would Miss Arundell, 
therefore, wait? 

“Yes,” she replied; and was shown 
into the drawing-room. 

A few minutes later the door-bell 
rang again. Another visitor—a man; 
he, too, was asked to wait. Then she 
heard him speak; he was coming up 
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the stairs. “I want Miss Arundell’s 
address,” he said. And it was im- 
possible to mistake the voice. The 
door slowly opened. Isabel’s mind 
reeled; and she stood in the middle 
of the room, trembling but powerless 
to move. So Burton found her. 
“For an instant we both stood 
dazed,” she wrote afterwards. “I 
felt so intensely that I fancied he 
must hear my heart beat, and see 
how every nerve was overtaxed. We 
rushed into each other’s arms. I can- 
not attempt to describe the joy of 
that moment. He had landed the 


day before, and had come to Lon-. 


don, and had called here to know 
where I was living, where to find 
me. . . . We forgot all about my 
hostess and her tea. We went down- 
stairs, and Richard called a cab and 
he put me in and told the man to 
drive about—anywhere.”’ 

But he was a very different-look- 
ing man, this Richard, from the Bur- 
ton Isabel had known of old. “He 
had had twenty-one attacks of fever, 
had been partially paralysed and par- 
tially blind. He was a mere skele- 
ton, with brown-yellow skin hanging 
in bags, his eyes protruding, and his 
lips drawn away from his teeth. . . . 
He was sadly altered; his youth, 
health, spirits, and beauty were all 
gone for the time.” 

Still, one thing he had not lost—a 
woman’s loyalty; that nothing could 
shake. “Never did I feel the strength 
of my love,” Isabel wrote, ‘‘as then. 
He returned poorer, and dispirited 
by official rows and every species of 
annoyance; but he was still—had he 
been ever so unsuccessful, and had 
every man’s hand against him—my 
earthly god and king, and I could 
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have knelt at his feet and worshipped 
him. I used to feel so proud of him; 
I used to like to sit and look at him, 
and think, ‘You are mine, and there 
is no man on earth the least like 
you.’ ” 

But not even yet had her troubles 
ended. Now that Burton proceeded 
formally to seek her hand, Mrs. 
Arundell began to oppose the suit 
determinedly, and not without rea- 
son. 

In after-years, even Isabel ad- 
mitted her mother’s hostility to have 
been justified. In the first place, as 
a member of a staunch Roman 
Catholic family, it was only natural 
that Mrs. Arundell should wish her 
child to marry a man who shared 
that faith. Yet she was not so 
bigoted a woman as to make religion 
an obstacle to happiness. Had Bur- 
ton been a Protestant, had he even 
conformed to any church, she would 
have welcomed him as a son-in-law. 
She liked him; he interested her. But, 
she maintained, to allow Isabel to 
marry a man who had no religion, 
who was frankly an agnostic, would 
not merely be wrong but criminal. 
There could be but one result from 
such a union—tragedy; and that, at 
all cost, must be prevented. 

Beside, Mrs. Arundell, too, had 
heard vague rumours which were 
not to Burton’s credit; they troubled 
her. He might be a fascinating man 
and clever—he was; she did not at- 
tempt to deny it—but would he make 
a good husband? That was the im- 
portant question. 

And then again, Isabel had lived 
all her life in comfort, if not in lux 
ury. But what could Burton offer 
her? He had no private means, and 
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neither the War Office nor the Gov- 
ernment regarded him with favour. 
Apparently he had no prospects for 
the future. This was a very serious 
consideration; she could not allow 
her daughter to be sacrificed, for 
Isabel was an attractive girl, and 
there were many men willing, nay, 
anxious, to marry her, men of po- 
sition and of means. 

In disapproving of the marriage, 
then, Mrs. Arundell acted merely as 
a good mother should. None the less 
she might surely have seen the fu- 
tility of opposition; how truly, dur- 
ing those years of waiting, Richard 
and Isabel had proved their love. 

Besides, neither of them was a 
child. This, too, she forgot. Burton, 
in fact, was more than forty, Isabel 
nearly thirty years of age. Surely 
then, they were old enough to choose 
for themselves. So Burton declared. 
But Isabel knew not what to say. She 
adored her mother, and hated the 
idea of acting contrary to her wishes. 
And thus, while she wavered be- 
tween love and duty, another linger- 
ing year elapsed. 

To Burton this state of affairs 
proved intolerable. Delay, interfer- 
ence, he could brook neither; his 
was not a sympathetic nature. Isabel, 
then, he said, must make up her mind 
one way or the other; if she wanted 
him, she must marry him; if not, she 
must release him. He wrote to her 
to this effect in April, 1860. He was 
going away, he added, on a visit to 
Salt Lake City, the Mormom strong- 
hold; he would be absent for nine 
months. On his return she must de- 
cide immediately between her mother 
and himself. And without another 
word, he sailed. 
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But Isabel—this was more than 
she could bear. Her nerves, lomg 
overtaxed, now broke down com- 
pletely beneath the weight of all her 
sorrows. For several weeks she lay 
ill, very ill. Then she rallied brave- 
ly. No woman ever possessed more 
indomitable pluck. With convales- 
cence came resolve; and with resolve 
came happiness. No longer would 
she contend against the inevitable; 
no longer would she hesitate. Her 
purpose lay clear before her; what- 
ever might be the consequences, she 
would marry him now—the man she 
idolized—so soon as he returned to 
claim her. 

But Burton was a poor man. She 
must fit herself, then, to be a poor 
man’s wife, and to live the life that 
he lived. Again, he was a born ad- 
venturer; his castle a tent, his park 
the illimitable desert. His wife, then, 
must not allow herself to be a hin- 
drance to him; she must be a true 
helpmate. This Isabel saw clearly. 
And she was glad. At last she had 
found a something to achieve. And 
so, on the plea of ill-health, she es- 
caped quietly to the country, and 
there set to work to learn the rudi- 
ments of farming, and how to man- 
age a house without the aid of serv- 
ants. 

Thus, while busy with prepara- 
tions for the future, eight of the te- 
dious months of waiting slipped 
away. At last the glorious end was 
now in sight. At Christmas she went 
to Yorkshire to visit relatives, Sir 
Clifford and Lady Constable, at Bur- 
ton Constable. There she decided 
to await Richard’s coming; as. one of 
a large party, she hoped the time 
might pass quickly for her. But she 
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had not long to wait. Indeed, she 
had been in the house but a few 
hours when she happened to pick up 
a copy of “The Times,” which had 
just arrived. 

She glanced at the paper casually, 
and there, to her astonishment, saw a 
paragraph which announced that 
Captain Burton had returned unex- 
pectedly that morning from Amer- 
ica! 

Vil 

“T was unable,” she wrote, “‘ex- 
cept by great resolution, to continue 
what I was doing. I soon retired to 
my room, and sat up all night, pack- 
ing and conjecturing how I should 
get away—all my numerous plans 
tending to a ‘bolt’ next morning— 
should I get an affectionate letter 
from Richard.’”? And she did; she 
received two letters, and, within 
twelve hours, contrived also to re- 
ceive a wire summoning her to Lon- 
don on important business. 


There Burton met her. His man- 
ner was severe and firm. ‘‘Now you 
must make up your mind,” he said, 
“, . . if you choose me, we marry 
and I stay; if not, I go back to In- 
dia, or on other explorations, and I 
return no more. Is your answer 
ready?” 

“Quite,” replied Isabel. “I marry 
you this day three weeks, let who 
will say nay.” 

Of this date Burton did not ap- 
prove. Wednesday the 23rd and 
Friday the 13th were his unlucky 
days. The wedding, he said, must 
take place on Tuesday, January 22. 

Isabel then told her parents this 
decision. “I consent with all my 
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heart,” the father said, “if your 
mother consents.” With this her 
brothers and sisters agreed, but Mrs. 
Arundell was obdurate; nothing 
would move her. 

So Isabel, acting on the advice of 
her father, consulted Cardinal Wise- 
man, telling him the whole story of 
her love for Burton. The Cardinal 
listened sympathetically, and when 
she had finished bade her to leave the 
matter in his hands. 

Then he sent for Burton, and 
questioned him closely. 

“Practise her religion, indeed!” 
said the latter, undaunted by the 
cross-examination. “I should rather 
think she shall. A man without a 
religion may be excused, but a wo- 
man without a religion is not the wa- 
man for me.” 

And this answer amused the Car- 
dinal, and convinced him. He ad- 
mired the man for his honesty, and 
straightway offered himself to per- 
form the marriage ceremony, under- 
taking to procure from Rome a spe- 
cial dispensation. 

On the following day the Arundell 
family met to devise a course of ac- 
tion. Obviously it was imperative 
that, at the time, Mrs. Arundell 
should hear nothing of the wedding. 
It seemed best, then, that Isabel 
should be married from the house of 
friends—Dr. and Miss Bird volun- 
teered their services—and that 
friends only should attend the cere- 
mony. This was the final arrange- 
ment. 

And forthwith Isabel set to work 
ostensibly to make preparations to 
pay a visit in the country; and her 
mother helped her, suspecting noth- 
ing. 
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Then the great day came. 

“At nine o'clock on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 22, 1861,” she wrote, “my cab 
was at the door, with my box on it. 
I had to go and wish my father and 
mother good-bye before leaving. I 
went downstairs with a beating heart 
after I had knelt in my own room, 
and said a fervent prayer that they 
would bless me, if they did I would 
take it as a sign. I was so nervous 
I could scarcely stand. When I went 
in mother kissed me, and said, 
‘Good-bye, child. God bless you!’ I 
went to my father’s bedside, and 
knelt down, and said good-bye. ‘God 
bless you, my darling!’ he said, and 
put his hand out of the bed and laid 
it on my head. I was too much over- 
come to speak, and one or two tears 
ran down my checks, and I remem- 
ber as I passed down I kissed the 
door outside. : 

“T then ran downstairs and quick- 
ly got into the cab, and drove to the 
house (the Birds’ house) ... where 
I changed my dothes—not wedding- 
clothes (clothes which most brides 
today would probably laugh at)— a 
fawn-coloured dress, a black lace 


- cloak, and a white bonnet—and... 


drove to the Bavarian Catholic 
Church, Warwick Street. When as- 
sembled we were altogether a party 


_ of eight. The registrar was there for 


legality, as is customary. Richard 
Was waiting on the doorstep for me, 
and as we went in he took holy wa- 


. ter and made a very large sign of the 


cross. As the 10:30 Mass was about 


to begin we were called into the 


sacristy, and we found that the 
Cardinal, in the night, had been 
seized with an acute attack of 
illness . . . and had deputed Dr. 


“After the ceremony was over... 
we went back to the house of our 
friends, Dr. Bird and his sister Alice 
- . - where we had our wedding- 
breakfast. ... We then went to Rich- 
ard’s bachelor lodgings, where he 
had a2 bedroom, dressing-room, and 
sitting-room; and we had a very few 
pounds to bless ourselves with, but 
we were as happy as it is given to any 
mortals out of heaven to be.” 
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Their joint income was only £350 
a year, but they were utterly con 
tented, and, owing to Isabel’s tact 
and magnetic influence, immediately 
were able to assume a prominent po- 
sition in society. Isabel was deter- 
mined to prevent Burton’s brilliance 
from rusting in obscurity; and she 
succeeded admirably. Indeed, the 
Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
gave a dinner-party specially to hon- 
our the newly wedded couple. And 
even Queen Victoria, contrary to all 
precedents, allowed the bride of 2 
runaway marriage to be presented to 
her at Court. 

Three months after her marriage, 
moreover, Isabel secured for her 
husband official recognition. True, it 
was only 2 humble appointment 
which the Government offered him, 
the consulate of Fernando Po, 2 
deadly spot on the West Coast of 
Africa, barely fit for human habita- 
tion; no white woman certainly could 
live in such a place. 

None the less, Burton accepted 
the offer, and went out alone. Isabel 
allowed him no alternative. It was 
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her wish, she declared, to be a help 
to him, not a handicap; and to scale 
the official ladder, she maintained, a 
man must begin on the lowest rung. 
Only to herself did she admit the bit- 
terness of her disappointment. 
“‘One’s husband in a place where I 
am not allowed to go, and I living 
with my mother like a girl,” she 
wrote. “I am neither maid nor wife 
ner widow.” It was_ intolerable. 
Still, one thing was very clear. An- 
other position must be found for 
Burton. And she found it. Indeed, 
she gave Lord Russell, the Foreign 
Secretary, no peace until at last, in 
desperation, he offered to Burton a 
consulate in Brazil. 

There Isabel could join him. 
There she did join him. And thence- 
ferth she and her husband never 
were long apart. Wherever he went, 
she went also, working with him, 
working for him; whilst, in the end 
she did for him what he could never 
have done for himself; she forced 
England to appreciate his greatness. 

“You will have seen from the pa- 
pers,’ she wrote to a friend in 1886, 
“. .. that the Conservatives on go- 
ing out made Dick Sir Richard Bur- 
ton, K. C. M. G. . . . The Queen’s 
recognition of Dick’s forty-four 
years of service was sweetly done at 
last, sent for our silver wedding, and 
she told a friend of mine that she 
was pleased to confer something 
which would include both husband 
and wife.” 

But, alas! this recognition had 
come too late. Ten years before, 
such an honour might have lent en- 
couragement to Burton’s efforts; 
might have helped him to batter 
down the wall of prejudice which 
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hemmed him in. But now—never 
again would he be able to put to his 
lips the cup of adventure which he 
loved so well. He had finished his 
last draught. The arduous journey- 
ings of the past had shattered at 
length even his iron constitution; 
only his indomitable spirit still re- 
mained to testify his former might. 

Life, it is true, lingered within him 
for four more years, but all the while 
the end loomed clear and large; the 
man’s strength even now was fail- 
ing fast. 


IX 


Sunday, October 19, 1890—Lady 
Burton called it her last day of hap- 
piness. ‘‘I went out to Communion 
and Mass at eight o’clock,’”’ she 
wrote, ‘‘came back, and kissed my 
husband at his writing.” He was 
engaged on the last page of ‘The 
Scented Garden’; on the morrow, 
he hoped to finish it, and then, he 
said, he would be free seriously to 
make arrangements for the voyage 
to Greece and Constantinople which 
he and Isabel long had contemplated. 

During the day he talked much 
about that journey and appeared to 
be in the very best of spirits. At 
half-past nine in the evening he got 
up from his chair and retired to his 
bedroom, just as usual. His wife 
followed him. But, while she was 
saying the night prayers to him—so 
she declared afterwards—‘“‘a dog be- 
gan that dreadful howling which the 
superstitious say denotes a death.” 
So greatly did it disturb her that she 
got up and asked the porter to go out 
and see what was the matter with the 
dog. After this-she finished the pray- 
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ers. Then Burton asked her for a 
novel; she gave him Robert Buchan- 
an’s “Martyrdom of Madeleine’; 
kissed him and got into bed. 

For a long while her husband lay 
reading quietly, but at midnight he 
grew uneasy, complaining of a pain 
in his foot. At four o'clock the pain 
was worse, so much worse that Isabel 
sent for the doctor. The latter, how- 
ever, could find nothing wrong; 
heart and pulse both were in perfect 
order. So he did not wait. 

At half-past four, Isabel sent for 
him again; her husband, she said, 
had had a sudden seizure. The doc- 
tor returned immediately, this time 
to find Burton lying in his wife’s 
arms, helpless. A minute later he 
became unconscious. After that he 
never moved again; neither skill nor 
all the ingenuity of science could 
awaken him. Burton was sinking in- 
to the profound, last deep of death. 

“By the clasp of the hand’’—his 
wife wrote afterwards—“and a little 
trickle of blood running under the 
finger, I judged that there was a lit- 
tle life until seven, and then I knew 
that... I was alone and desolate for 
ever.” 

But still she had his memory, still 
she had her love; a love stronger 
than the strongest bonds of Death; a 
love which no power in heaven or 
earth could weaken. She was not 
alone then, nor desolate. 

And, until Death claimed her too, 
the flame of devotion burned in her 
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heart as purely and as steadfastly as 
ever heretofore; even more purely, 
more steadfastly. While Burton lived 
she had devoted her life to his; now 
that he was dead, to his memory she 
consecrated all her services. 

Men had misunderstood Sir Rich- 
ard Burton, misjudged him cruelly; 
and his name, tarnished most hide- 
ously, was anathema in many homes. 
To remove these stains, then, from 
the fair whiteness of his memory, 


- and to reveal him to the world as the 


true and honourable man whom she 
had known and loved—this was his 
widow’s sole ambition. 

More stains most certainly must 
not be added. So then it was that 
she destroyed the pages of ‘The 
Scented Garden,” his last unpublish- 
ed manuscript. Many, she felt, 
might read the book, but only a very 
few would understand it or appreci- 
ate. Therefore she burned it delib- 
erately, page by page, and robbed 
the world of a masterpiece of liter- 
ature. A publisher offered her £6,- 
000 for the manuscript before he 
had even seen it. And £6,000 would 
have meant much to Lady Burton; 
her husband had left her very scanti- 
ly provided for. But she refused the 
offer. 

In her eyes there was a something 
more precious than wealth or fame 
or all the rich prizes of the world, 
and that something was her hus- 
band’s memory—his memory and his 
good name. 


Two POEMS 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 


ON THE BALCONY 


In front of the sombre mountains, a faint, lost ribbon of rainbow. 
And between us and it, the thunder. 
And down below, in the green wheat the laborers 

stand like stark stumps, still in the green wheat. 


You are near to me, and your naked feet in their sandals. 

And through the scent of the balcony’s naked timber 

I distinguish the scent of your hair: so now the limber 
lightning falls from heaven. 


Adown the pale-green glacier river floats 

a dark boat through the gloom—and whither? 
The thunder roars. But still we have each other! 
The naked lightnings in the heaven dither 

and disappear.—What have we but each other? 


The boat has gone. 
<> 


GLOIRE DE DIJON 


When she rises in the morning 

I linger to watch her; 

She spreads the bath-cloth underneath the window 
And the sunbeams catch her 

Glistening white on the shoulders 

While down her sides the mellow 

Golden shadow glows as 

She stoops to the sponge, and her swung breasts 
Sway like full-blown yellow 

Gloire de Dijon roses. 


She drips herself with water, and her shoulders 
Glisten as silver, they crumple up 

Like wet and falling roses, and I listen 

For the showering of their rain-dishevelled petals. 
In the window full of sunlight 

Concentrates her golden shadow 

Fold on fold, until it glows as 

Mellow as the glory roses. 
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PHARAOH 


By ALEXANDER KIELLAND 


HE had mounted the shining 
marble steps without mishap, 
without: labor, sustained by her great 
beauty and her fine nature alone. 
She had taken her place in the salons 
of the rich and great without paying 
for her admittance with her honor or 
her good name. Yet no one could 
say whence she came, though people 
whispered that it was from the 
depths. 

As a waif of a Parisian faubourg, 
she had starved through her child- 
hood among surroundings of vice 
and poverty, such as those only can 
conceive who know them by expe- 
rience. ‘Those of us who get our 
knowledge from books and from 
hearsay have to strain our imagina- 
tion in order to form an idea of the 
hereditary of a great city, and yet 
our most terrible imaginings are apt 
to pale before the reality. 

It had been only a question of 
time when vice should get its clutches 
upon her, as a cog-wheel seizes who- 
ever comes too near the machine. 
After whirling her around through 
a short life of shame and degrada- 
tion, it would, with mechanical punc- 
tuality, have cast her off into some 
corner, there to drag out to the end, 
in sordid obscurity, her caricature 
of an existence. 

But it happened, as it does some- 
times happen, that she was “‘discoy- 
ered” by a man of wealth and posi- 


tion, one day when, a child of four- 
teen, she happened to cross one of 
the better streets. She was on her 
way to a dark back room in the Rue 
des Quatre Vents, where she worked 
with a woman who made artificial 
flowers. 

It was not only her extraordinary 
beauty that attracted her patron; her 
movements, her whole bearing, and 
the expression of her half-formed 
features, all seemed to him to show 
that there was an originally fine na- 
ture struggling against incipient cor- 
ruption. Moved by one of the in- 
calculable whims of the very wealthy, 
he determined to try to rescue the 
unhappy child. 

It was not difficult to obtain con- 
trol of her, as she belonged to no 
one. He gave her a name, and 
placed her in one of the best con- 
vent schools. Before long her bene- 
factor had the satisfaction of ob- 
serving that the seeds of evil died 
away and disappeared. She devel- 
oped an amiable, rather indolent 
character, correct and quiet manners, 
and a rare beauty. 

When she grew up he married 
her. Their married life was peace- 
ful and pleasant; in spite of the great 
difference in their ages, he had un- 
bounded confidence in her, and she 
deserved it. 

Married people do not !ive in such 
close communion in France as they 
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do with us; so that their claims upon 
each other are not so great, and their 
disappointments are less bitter. 

She was not happy, but contented. 
Her character let itself to gratitude. 
She did not feel the tedium of 
wealth; on the contrary, she often 
took an almost childish pleasure in 
it. But no one could guess that, for 
her bearing was always full of dig- 
nity and repose. People suspected 
that there was something question- 
able about her origin, but as no one 
could answer questions they left off 
asking them. One has so much else 
to think of in Paris. 


She had forgotten her past. She 


had forgotten it just as we have for-. 


gotten the roses, the ribbons, and 
faded letters of our youth—because 
we never think about them. They 
lie locked up in a drawer which we 
never open. And yet, if we happen 
now and again to cast a glance into 
this secret drawer, we at once notice 
if a single one of the roses, or the 
least bit of ribbon, is wanting. For 
we remember them all to a nicety; 
the memories are as fresh as ever— 
as sweet as ever, and as bitter. 

It was thus she had forgotten her 
past—locked it up and thrown away 
the key. 

But at night she sometimes dream- 
ed frightful things. She could once 
more feel the old witch with whom 
she lived shaking her by the shoul- 
der, and driving her out in the cold 
morning to work at her artificial 
flowers. 

Then she would jump up in her 
bed, and stare out into the darkness 
in the most deadly fear. But pres- 
ently she would touch the silk cover- 
let and and the soft pillows; her 
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fingers would follow the rich carv- 
ings of her luxurious bed; and while 
sleepy little child-angels slowly drew 
aside the heavy dream-curtain, she 
tasted in deep draughts the peculiar, 
indescribable well-being we feel when 
we discover that an evil and horrible 
dream was a dream and nothing 
more. 
* * * * 

Leaning back among the soft 
cushions, she drove to the great ball 
at the Russian ambassador’s. ‘The 
nearer they got to their destination 
the slower became the pace, until the 
carriage reached the regular queue, 
where it dragged on at a foot-pace. 

In the wide square in front of the 
hotel, brilliantly lighted with torches 
and with gas, a great crowd of 
people had gathered. Not only 
passers-by who had stopped to look 
on, but more especially workmen, 
loafers, poor women, and ladies of 
questionable appearance, stood in 
serried ranksk on both sides of the 
row of carriages. Humorous re- 
marks and coarse witticisms in the 
vulgarest Parisian dialect hailed 
down upon the passing carriages and 
their occupants. 

She heard words which she had 
not heard for many years, and she 
blushed at the thought that she was 
perhaps the only one in this whole 
long line of carriages who under- 
stood these low expressions of the 
dregs of Paris. 

She began to look at the faces 
around her: it seemed to her as if 
she knew them all. She knew what 
they thought, what was passing in 
each of each of these tightly-packed 
heads; and little by little a host of 
memories streamed in upon her, She 
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fought against them as well as she 
could, but she was not herself this 
evening. 

She had not, then, lost the key to 
the secret drawer; reluctantly she 
drew it out, and the memories over- 
powered her. 

She remembered how often she 

herself, still almost a child, had de- 
_voured with greedy eyes the fine 
ladies who drove in splendor to balls 
or theatres; how often she had cried 
in bitter envy over the flowers she 
laboriously pieced together to make 
others beautiful. Here she saw the 
same greedy eyes, the same inex- 
tinguishable, savage envy. 

And the ‘dark, earnest men who 
scanned the equipages with half-con- 
-temptuous, half-threatening looks— 
she knew them all. 

Had not she herself, as a little 
girl, lain in a corner and listened, 
wide-eyed, to their talk about the in- 
justice of life, the tyranny of the 
rich, and the rights of the laborer, 
which he had only to reach out his 
hand to seize? 

She knew that they hated every- 
thing—the sleek horses, the dignified 
coachmen, the shining carriages, and, 
most of all, the people who sat with- 
in them—these insatiable vampires, 
these ladies, whose ornaments for 
the night cost more gold than any 
one of them could earn by the work 
of a whole lifetime. 

And as she looked along the line 
of carriages, as it dragged on slowly 
through the crowd, another memory 
flashed into her mind—a _ half-for- 
gotten picture from her school-life 
in the convent. 

She suddenly came to think of 
the story of Pharaoh and his war- 
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chariots following the children of 
Israel through the Red Sea. She 
saw the waves, which she had always 
imagined red as blood, piled up like 
a wall on both sides of the Egyp- 
tians. 

Then the voice of Moses sounded. 
He stretched out his staff over the 
waters, and the Red Sea waves 


hurtled together and swallowed up 


Pharaoh and all his chariots. 

She knew that the wall which 
stood on’each side of her was wilder 
and more rapacious than the waves 
of the sea; she knew that it needed 
only a voice, a Moses, to set all this 
human sea in motion, hurling it irre- 
sistibly onward until it should sweep 
away all the glory of wealth and 
greatness in its blood-red waves. 

Her heart throbbed, and she 
crouched trembling into the corner 
of the carriage. But it was not with 
fear; it was so that those without 
should not see her—for she was 
ashamed to meet their eyes. 

For the first time in her life, her 
good-fortune appeared to her in the 
light of an injustice, a thing to blush 
for. 

Was she in her right place, in this 
soft-cushioned carriage, among these 
tyrants and blood-suckers? Should 
she not rather be out there in the 
billowing mass, among the children 
of hate? 

Half-forgotten thoughts and feel- 
ings thrust up their heads like beasts 
of prey which have long lain bound. 
She felt strange and homeless in her 
glittering life, and thought with 
demoniac longing of the horrible 
places from which she had risen. 
hotel. 

She seized her rich lace shawl: 
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there came over her a wild desire 
to destroy, to tear something to 
pieces; but at this moment the car- 
riage turned into the gate-way of the 
hotel. 

The footman tore open the door, 
and with her gracious smile, her air 
of quiet, aristocratic distinction, she 
alighted. 

A young attaché rushed forward, 
and was happy when she took his 
arm, still more enraptured when he 
thought he noticed an unusual gleam 
in her eyes, and in the seventh 
heaven when he felt her arm 
tremble. 

Full of pride and hope, he led her 
with sedulous politeness up the shin- 
ing marble steps. 

* * x * 


“Tell me, belle dame, what good 
fairy endowed you in your cradle 
with the marvellous gift of trans- 
forming everything you touch into 
something new and strange. The 
very flower in your hair has a charm, 
as though it were wet with the fresh 
morning dew. And when you dance 
it seems as though the floors swayed 
and undulated to the rhythm of your 
footsteps.” 

The Count was himself quite 
astonished at this long and felicitous 
compliment, for as a rule he did not 
find it easy to ‘express himself co- 
herently. He expected, too, that his 
beautiful partner would show her 
appreciation of his effort. 

But he was disappointed. She 
leaned over the balcony, where they 
were enjoying the cool evening air 
after the dance, and gazed out over 
the crowd and the still-advancing 
carriages. She seemed not to have 
understood the Count’s great 
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achievement; at least he could only 
hear her whisper the inexplicable 
word, ‘‘Pharaoh.” 

He was on the point of remonstra- 
ting with her, when she turned 
round, made a step towards the 
salon, stopped right in front of him, 
and looked him in the face with 
great, wonderful eyes, such as the 
Count had never seen before. 


“T scarcely think, Monsieur le 


Comte, that any good fairy—per- 


haps not even a cradle—was present 
at my birth. But in what you say 
of my flowers and my dancing your 
penetration has led you to a great 
discovery. I will tell you the secret 
of the fresh morning dew which lies 
on the flowers. 
sieur le Conte, which envy and 
shame, disappointment and remorse, 
have wept over them. And if you 
seem to feel the floor swaying as we 
dance, that is because it trembles 
under the hatred of millions.” 

She had spoken with her custom- 


ary repose, and with a friendly bow | 


she disappeared into the salon. 
* * * * 


The Count remained rooted to the | 
He cast a glance over the | 
crowd outside. It was a night he had | 


spot. 


often seen, and he had made sundry 


more or less trivial witticisms about_ 


the ‘‘many-headed monster.”’ But to- 
night it struck him for the first time 
that this monster was, after all, the 
most unpleasant neighbor for a 
palace one could possibly imagine. 


Strange and disturbing thoughts | 


whirled in the brain of Monsieur le 


Comte. He was entirely thrown off | 
his balance, and it was not till after | 


the next polka that his placidity | 


returned. 


It is the tears, Mon- | 


THE DEPOSITION 
By LUIGI CAPUANA 


667 KNOW nothing at all about 
; I it, your honor!” 

“Nothing at all? How can that 
be? It all happened within fifty 
yards of your shop.” 

“ ‘Nothing at all,’ I said, ... in an 
off-hand way; but really, next to 
nothing. I am a barber, your honor, 
and Heaven be praised! I have cus- 
tom enough to keep me busy from 
morning till night. There are three 
of us in the shop, and what with 
shaving and combing and hair-cut- 
ting, not one of the three has the 
time to stop and scratch his head, 
and I least of all. Many of my cus- 
tomers are so kind as to prefer my 
services to those of my two young 
men; perhaps because I amuse them 
with my little jokes. And, what with 
lathering and shaving this face and 
that, and combing the hair on so 
many heads—how does your honor 
expect me to pay attention to other 
people’s affairs? And the morning 
that I read about it in the paper, 
why, I stood there with my mouth 
wide open, and I said, ‘Well, that 
was the way is was bound to end!’ ” 

“Why did you say, “That was the 
Way it was bound to end’?” 

“‘Why—because it had ended that 
way! You see—on the instant, I 
called to mind the ugly face of the 
husband. Every time I saw him 
pass up or down the street—one of 
those impressions that no one can 
account for—lI used to think, ‘That 


fellow has the face of a convict!’ 
But of course, that proves nothing. 
There are plenty who have the bad 


_ luck to be uglier than mortal’sin, but 


very worthy people all the same. But 
in this case I didn’t think that I was 
mistaken.” 

“But you were friends. He used 
to come very often and sit down at 
the entrance to your barber shop.” 

“Very often? Only once in a 
while, your honor! ‘By your leave, 
neighbor,’ he would say. He always 
called me ‘neighbor’; that was his 
name for everyone. And I would 
say, ‘Why, certainly. The chair 
stood there, empty. Your honor 
understands that I could hardly be 
so uncivil as to say to him, ‘No, you 
can’t sit down.’ A barber shop is a 
public place, like a café or a beer 
saloon. At all events, one may sit 
down without paying for it, and no 
need to have a shave or hair-cut, 
either! ‘By your leave, neighbor,’ 
and there he would sit in silence, 
smoking and scowling, with his eyes 
half shut. He would loaf there for 
half an hour, an hour, sometimes 
longer. He annoyed me, I don’t 
deny it, from the very start. There 
was a good deal of talk.” 

“What sort of talk?” 

“A good deal of talk. Your honor 
knows, better than I, how evil-mind- 
ed people are. I make it a practice 
not to believe a syllable of what I 
am told about anyone, good or evil; 
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that is the way to keep out of 
trouble.” 

“Come, come, what sort of talk? 
Keep to the point.” 

“What sort of talk? Why, one 
day they would say this, and the next 
day they would say that, and by 
harping on it long enough, they 
made themselves believe that the 
wife—. Well, your honor knows 
that a pretty wife is a chastisement 
of God. And after all, there are 
some things that you can’t help see- 
ing unless you won’t see!” 

“Then: « was fie; hus- 
band S 

“T know nothing about it, your 
honor, nothing at all! But it is quite 
true that every time he came and sat 
down by my doorway or inside the 
shop, I used to say to myself, ‘If 
that man can’t see, he certainly must 
be blind! and if he won’t see, he cer- 
tainly must be—. Your honor knows 
what I mean. There was certainly 
no getting out of that—out of 
that—. Perhaps your honor can help 
me to the right word?” 

“Dilemma ?” 

“Dilemma, yes, your honor. And 
Biasi, the notary, who comes to me 
to be shaved, uses another word 
that just fits the case, begging your 
honor’s pardon.” 

‘Then, according to you, this Don 
Nicasio £ 

“Oh, I won’t put my finger in 
the pie! Let him answer for him- 
self. Everyone has a conscience of 
his own; and Jesus Christ said, 
‘Judge not, lest ye be judged.’ Well, 
one morning—or was it in the eve- 
ning? I don’t exactly remember— 
yes, now it comes back to me that it 
was in the morning—I saw him pass 
by, scowling and with his head bent 


the 
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down; I was in my doorway, sharp- 
ening a razor. Out of curiosity I 
gave him a passing word as well as 
a nod, adding a gesture that was as 
good as a question. He came up to 
me, looked me straight in the face, 
and answered: ‘Haven't I told you 
that, sooner or later, I should do 
something crazy? And I = shall, 
neighbor, yes, :I shall! They are 


dragging me by the hair!’ ‘Let me | 


cut it off, then!’ I answered jokingly, 
to make him forget himself.” 


‘So, he had told you before, had | 
he? How did he happen to tell you | 


before?” 

“Oh, your honor knows how 
words slip out of the mouth at cer- 
tain moments. Who pays atention 
to them? For my part, I have too 


many other things in my head ae Il 


‘““Come, come—what had he been 
talking about, when he told you be- 
fore?” 

“Great heavens, give me time to 
think, your honor! What had he 


been talking about? Why, about his | 


wife, of course. Who knows? Some 
one must have put a flea in his ear. 
It needs only half a word to ruin 
a poor devil’s peace of mind. And 


that is how a man lets such words — 
slip out of his mouth as ‘Sooner or | 
later I shall do something crazy!’ 


That is all. I know nothing eles 
about it, your honor!” 


“And the only answer you made 


him was a joke?” 
“T could not say to him, ‘Go ahead 
and do it,” could I? As it was he 


went off, shaking his head. And | 


what idea he kept brooding over, 
after that, who knows? One can’t 
see inside of another man’s brain. 
But sometimes, when I heard him 
freeing his mind. 43 
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“Then he used to free his mind 
to you?” 

‘Why, yes, to me, and maybe to 
others besides. You see, one bears 
thing and bears things and bears 
things; and at last, rather than burst 
with them, one frees one’s mind to 
the first man who comes along.” 

“But you were not the first man 
who came along. You used to call 
at his house 2 

“Only as a barber, your honor! 
Only when Don Nicasio used to send 
for me. And very often I would get 
there too late, though I tried my 
best.” 

“And very likely you sometimes 
went there when you knew he was 
not at home?” 

“On purpose, your honor? No, 
never !”’ 

“And when you found his wife 
alone, you allowed yourself. i 

“Calumnies, you honor! Who 
dares say such a thing? Does she 
say so? It may be that once or 
twice a few words escaped me in 
jest. You know how it is—when I 
found myself face to face with a 
pretty woman—you know how it is 
—if only not to cut a foolish figure!” 

“But it was very far from a joke! 
You ended by threatening her!” 

‘What calumnies! Threaten her? 
What for? A woman of her stamp 
doesn’t need to be threatened! I 
would never have stooped so low! 
I am no schoolboy!” 

“Passion leads men into all sorts 
of folly.” 

“That woman is capable of any- 
thing! She would slander our Lord 
himself to His face! Passion? I? 
At my age? I am well on in the 
forties, your honor, and many a 
gray hair besides. Many a folly I 
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committed in my youth, like every- 
one else. But now— Besides, with 
a woman like that! I was no blind 
man, even if Don Nicasio was. I 
knew that young fellow—poor fool, 
he paid dearly for her—I knew that 
he had turned her head. That’s the 
way with some women—they go 
their own gait, they’re off with one 
and on with another, and then they 
end by becoming the slave of some 
scalawag who robs and abuses them! 
He used to beat her, your honor, 
many and many a time, your honor! 
And I, for the sake of the poor 
husband, whom I pitied— Yes, that 
is why she says that I threatened her. 
She says so, because I was foolish 
enough to go and give her a talk- 
ing to, the day that Don Nicasio said 
to me, ‘I shall do something crazy!’ 
She knew I meant, at least she pre- 
tended that she did.” 

“No; this was what you sai 

“Yes, you honor, I remember 
now exactly what I said. ‘Ill spoil 
your sport,” I told her, ‘if it sends 
me to the galleys!’ but I was speak- 
ing in the name of the husband. In 
the heat of the moment one falls 
into a part ‘4 

‘The husband knew nothing of all 
this.” 

“Was I to boast to him of what 
I had done? A friend either gives 
his services or else he doesn’t. That 
is how I understand it.” 

““Why were you so much concern- 
ed about it?” 

“IT ought not to have been, your 
honor. I have too soft a heart.” 

“Your threats became trouble- 
some. And not threats alone, but 
promise after promise! And gifts 
besides, a ring and a pair of ear- 
rings 
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“That is true. I won't deny it. I 
found them in my pocket, quite by 
chance. They belonged to my wife. 
It was an extravagance, but I did 
it, to keep poor Don Nicasio from 
doing something crazy. If I could 
only win my point, I told myself, 
if I could only get that young fellow 
out of the way, then it would be 
time enough to say to Don Nicasio, 
‘My friend, give me back my ring 
and my earrings!’ He would not 
have needed to be told twice. He is 
an honorable man, Don Nicasio!”’ 

“But when she answered you, 
‘Keep them yourself, I don’t want 
them!’ you began to beg her, almost 
in tears : 

“Ah, your honor! since you must 
be told—I don’t know how I man- 
aged to control myself—I had so 
completely put myself in the place 
of the husband! I could have stran- 
gled her with my own hands! I 
could have done that very same 
crazy thing that Don Nicasio 
thought of doing!” 

‘Yet you were very prudent, that 
is evident. You said to yourself: 
‘If not for me, then not for him!’ 
The lover, I mean, not Don Nicasio. 
And you began to work upon the 
husband, who, up to that time, had 
let things slide, either because he did 
not believe, or else because he pre- 
ferred to bear the lesser evil a 

“Tt may be that some chance 
word escaped me. There are times 
when a man of honor loses his head 
—but beyond that, nothing, your 
honor. Don Nicasio himself will 
bear me witness.” 

“But Don Nicasio says 

“He, too? Has he failed me? Has 
he turned against me? A fine way 
to show his gratitude!” 


” 
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“He has said nothing to be grate- 
ful for. Don’t excite yourself! Sit 
down again. You began by protest- 
ing that you knew nothing at all 
about it. And yet you knew so many 
things. You must know quite a num- 
ber more. Don’t excite yourself.” 

“You want to drag me over a 
precipice, your honor! I begin to 
understand!” 

‘“‘Men who are blinded by passion 
walk over precipices on their own 
fect? 

“But—then your honor imagines 
that I, myself. 

“T imagine nothing. It is evident 
that you were the instigator, and 
something more than the instigator, 
too.” 

“Calumny, calumny, your honor!” 

“That same evening you were 
seen talking with the husband until 
quite late.” 

“I was trying to persuade him not 
to. I said to him, ‘Let things alone! 
Since it is your misfortune to have 
it so, what difference does it make 
whether he is the one, or somebody 
else?) And he kept repeating, 
‘Somebody else, yes, but not that rot- 
ten beast!’ His very words, your 
honor.” 

“You stood at the corner of the 
adjoining street, lying in wait.” 

“Who saw me there? Who saw 
us, your honor ?”’ 

‘You were seen. Come, make up 
your mind to tell all you know. It 
will be better for you. The woman 
testifies, “here were two of them,’ 
but in the dark she could not recog- 
nize the other one.” 

“Just because I wanted to do a 
kind act! This is what I. have 
brought on myself for trying to do a 
kind act!’” 


THE DEPOSITION 


“You stood at the street cor- 
ner * 

“It was like this, your honor. I 
had gone with him as far as that. 
But when I saw that it was no use 
to try to stop him—it was striking 
eleven—the streets were deserted— 
I started to leave him indignantly, 
without a parting word # 

“Well, what next? Do I need 
tongs to drag the words out of your 
mouth ?” 

‘What next? Why, your honor 
knows how it is at night under the 
lamplight. You see and then you 
don’t see—that’s the way it is. I 
turned around — Don Nicasio had 
plunged through the doorway of his 
home—just by the entrance to the 
little lane. A cry!—then nothing 
more!” 

“You ran forward? 
quite natural.” 

“T hesitated on the threshold—the 
hallway was so dark.” 

“You couldn’t have done that. 
The woman would have recognized 
you by the light of the street lamp.” 

‘The lamp is some distance off.” 

“You went in one after the other. 
Which of you shut the door? Be- 
cause the door was shut immedi- 
ately.” 

“Tn the confusion of the moment 
—two men struggling together—I 
could hear them gasping—I wanted 
tocall for help—then a fall! And 
then I felt myself seized by the arm: 
‘Run, neighbor, run! This is no 
business of yours!’ It didn’t sound 
like the voice of a human being. 
And that was how—that was how I 
happened to be there, a helpless wit- 
ness. I think that Don Nicasio meant 
to kill his wife, too; but the wretched 
woman escaped, She ran and shut 
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herself up in her room. That is—I 
read afterwards, in the papers. The 
husband would have been wiser to 
have killed her first. Evil weeds 
had better be torn up by the roots. 
What are you having that man write, 
your honor?” 

“Nothing at all, as you call it. 
Just your deposition. The clerk 
will read it to you now, and you will 
sign it.” 

“Can any harm come to me from 


‘it? I am innocent! I have only said 


what you wanted to make me say. 
You have tangled me up in a fine 
net, like a fresh-water fish!” 

‘Wait a moment. And this is the 
most important thing of all. How 
did it happen that the mortal wounds 
on the dead man’s body were made 
with a razor?” 

“Oh, the treachery of Don Nica- 
sio! My God! My God! Yes, your 
honor. ‘Two days before—no one 
can think of everything, no one can 
foresee everything—he came to the 
shop and said to me, ‘Neighbor, lend 
me a razor; I have a corn that is 
troubling me.’ He was so matter- 
of-fact about it that I did not hesi- 
tate for an instant. I even warned 
him, ‘Be careful! you can’t joke 
with corns! A little blood, and you 
may start a cancer!’ ‘Don’t bor- 
row trouble, neighbor,’ he answer- 
edee 

“But the razor could not be 
found. You must have brought it 
away.” 

“T? Who would remember little 
things like that? I was more dead 
than alive, your honor. Where are 
you trying to lead me, with your 
questions? I tell you, I am inno- 
cent!” 

“Do you deny so obstinately. A 
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frank confession will help you far 
more than to protest your innocence. 
The facts speak clearly enough. It 
is well known how passion maddens 
the heart and the brain. A man in 
that state of environment is no long- 
er himself.” 

“That is the truth, your honor! 
That wretched woman _ bewitched 
me! She is sending me to the gal- 
leys! The more she said, ‘No, no, 
no!’ the more I felt myself going 
mad, from head to foot, as if she 
were pouring fire over me, with her 
‘No, no, no!’ But now—lI do not 
want another man to suffer in my 
place. Yes, I was the one, I was 
the one who killed him! I was be- 
witched, your honor! I am willing 
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to go to the galleys. But I am com- 
ing back here, if I have the good 
luck to live through my term. Oh, 
the justice of this world! To think 
that she goes scot free, the real and 
only cause of all the harm! But I 
will see that she gets justice, that I 
solemnly swear—with these two 
hands of mine, your honor! Ir 
prison I shall think of nothing else. 
And if I come back and find her 
alive—grown old and ugly, it makes 
no difference—she will have to pay 
for it, she will have to make good! 
Ah, ‘no, no, no!’ But I will say, 
‘Yes, yes, yes!’ And I will drain 
her last drop of blood, if I have to 
end my days in the galleys. And the 
sooner, the better!” 


<1 


The maturity of man—that means, to have reacquired the seriousness 


that one had as a child at play. 


<1 


To be ashamed of one’s immorality is a step on the ladder at the end 
of which one is ashamed also of one’s morality. 


<<" 


‘here is no such a thing as moral phenomena, but only a moral inter- 


pretation of phenomena. 


<> 


Even concubinage has been corrupted—by marriage. 


<> 


It is a curious thing that God learned Greek when he wished to turn 
author—and that he did not learn it better. 


<—) 


When we have to change an opinion about anyone, we charge heavily to 


his account the inconvenience he thereby causes us. 


| 


| 
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THE MAN AT SOLITARIA 


By GEIK TURNER 


OLITARIA will be found indi- 
cated on the map by a circle half 
as large as that which represents 
Chicago. That is Solitaria as it is 
advertised. In reality it consists of 
a side-track and watering tank on the 
Great Western Railroad, and a little 
wooden box opposite, courteously 
called a station, which is inhabited 
by a man whose aim in life is to 
watch the side-track and telegraph 
along the line how it is occupied at 
various hours of the day and night. 
Just to the east the Great Western 
makes its only distinct curve for 
miles through a little piece of woods. 
To the west it stretches straight 
across the face of Indiana, mottled 
with a million half-burned stumps, 
and cut into big squares by incal- 
-culable miles of rail fence. 

The man at Solitaria got to think- 
ing it over—he had a great deal of 
time to do this—and he made up his 
mind that matters were going all 
wrong. Inthe first place, he thought 
he ought to be allowed more than 
twenty-five dollars a month for his 
services, and that, considering he 
had been running Solitaria alone for 
fifteen years, they ought to give him 
an assistant to talk to—to talk to 
and allow him an occasional chance 
to sleep. These were, of course, en- 
tirely personal matters. But finally 
he made up his mind the whole thing 


was run wrong. It stood to reason; 
they never gave it any rest. Day 
after day and night after night they 
had sent freight trains and express 
trains, and express trains and freight 
trains chasing each other along the 
road till they had got it so it was all 
going to break down pretty soon,— 
the road, and the cars, and the men, 
and he himself—especially he him- 
self; he saw that plainly. They were 
all going to stop short, one of these 
days, and fly to pieces. 

Now, take himself, for instance: 
was it right that they should have 
kept running their trains by his door 
twenty-four hours out of the day, 
and 365 days a year, for fifteen 
years, disturbing him and depriving 
him of what little sleep belonged to 
him? Yet all night long they per- 
sisted in sending their freights jar- 
ring and clanking by and their ex- 
press trains shrieking and making 
up time along the level grade. He 
got so he knew those whistles by 
name—he could hear them shriek 
for miles and miles in either direc- 
tion—coming nearer and nearer, till 
the train rushed by in a cloud of yel- 
low light. Then the next one came. 
It was bad enough at that, but when 
they got to calling him names it was 
more than he could bear. 

Besides, there was the electricity 
those trains kept making and storing 
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up in his station, faster than he could 
ever hope to get rid of it. It was 
taking his life away. He went out 
and watched the wheels of the 
freight trains crunching, and grind- 
ing, and squealing by, and he could 
see it just rolling off and running into 
the station. Then nights it came 
stealing over him, and numbing him, 
just as soon as he tried to get a little 
sleep, which, heaven knew, he was 
entitled to. Anybody knows that 
trains running by like that, day and 
night, store up more electricity in a 
station than a man can bear, espe- 
cially if he is all alone. But they 
paid no attention to that. He often 


thought he would write to the divi- 


sion superintendent, who had been a 
telegraph operator himself, and 
ought to think of such things, and 
tell him to stop it. But this plan he 
never carried out; he had asked for 
things before. 


Now, whatever might be said, no 
one could accuse the Man at Soli- 
taria of not giving the matter sufh- 
cient thought. For months during 
the summer he sat out on the plat- 
form of his box, in the baking sun 
daytime, and through the close, air- 
less Indiana nights, looking down the 
tracks between train times, and con- 
sidering the question. He saw clear- 
ly they did not recognize the power 
and importance of the man they were 
wronging. He knew perfectly well, 
for instance, that any time he chose 
he could turn the switch to the side- 
track and stand an express train on 
its head in the ditch. That would be 
fascinating, certainly. Indeed, he 
considered the proposal seriously for 
a number of weeks, and figured care- 
fully on what train he would better 
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take; but finally thought better of 
this plan, too. It would only stop 
one train, which wasn’t what he 
wanted at all. The Man at Solitaria 
felt the responsibility of his position; 
he decided to run the whole railroad 
himself. 

Of course, he recognized that 
there would be opposition to this 
scheme on the part of the president 
and directors of the road, and the 
division superintendent,—especially 
the superintendent,—the Man knew 
the division superintendent. But 
that railroad must be run right. As 
a first step in that direction the Man 
saved up money and laid in a large 
supply of canned meats; he also se- 
cured two forty-four caliber revol- 
vers and half a dozen boxes of car- 
tridges. 

Of course, the managemeut of the 
Great Western Railroad didn’t know 
what was going on in the mind of the 
Man—especially as he carried on 
most of his communication with hu- 
man beings by telegraph. It didn’t 
care much, either, as long as he kept 
awake eighteen hours a day and 
watched the side-track and told them 
how it was occupied. Consequently, 
no one knew of his intention of op- 
erating the road, and no one knew or 
probably ever will know why he 
chose such an unpleasant day for 
starting it. 

It wasn’t unpleasant in the sense 
that it was rainy— it was merely hot. 
Along down the track the heat rose 
in great zigzags, where the yellow 
sun beat down and baked a crust 
over the surface of Indiana. There 
was not a breeze in the air, not a 
sound except the occasional call of a 
quail from some distant rail fence, or 
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the cry of a seventeen-year locust in 
a dead tree. On the sunny side of the 
station at Solitaria the thermometer 
took its stand at 118 degrees, and re- 
fused to be moved, and the air was 
a semi-solid mass of cinders. 

The Man at Solitaria made up his 
mind he would shut down his rail- 
road at six o'clock. He laid in a good 
supply of water and loaded up his 
revolvers; then he shut up the sta- 
tion and made a kind of barricade of 
old ties around his telegraph instru- 
ment, and sat down inside and wait- 
ed. 

No. 64, the fast freight from the 
West, was due at 6.10 o’clock to 
draw up on the siding. No. 24, the 
fast express from the East, was due 
at 6.17. At 6.30 the Man tele- 
graphed the station east that the 
freight was on the side-track and the 
main line was clear. The freight was 
not yet in sight. At 6.13 it reached 
the station, hurrying to make up lost 
time, and ran off the track; some one 
had turned the switch half way. The 
big engine jumped the rails, crashed 
up on the station platform, and stop- 
ped, without being overturned; 
three cars went off with it. The 
brakemen came running up along the 
train, and the engineer and fireman 
climbed down out of the cab, swear- 
ing and looking for the operator. 
Just then the express could be heard 
rushing along from the east, and two 
brakemen started up the track to 
head it off, on the dead run. At 6.16 
the train appeared in sight. When 
she came around the curve and saw 
the freight she just stiffened right 
out and slid. It wasn’t quite soon 
enough, however. She struck the 
freight cars just before she came to a 
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stop, smashing a cylinder and nearly 
jerking the heads off the passengers. 
All the windows and doors of the 
coaches flew open with a slam, and 
the train hands and passengers began 
to swarm out like hornets out of a 
hornets’ nest. The trainmen started 
forward on the run to see what was 
the matter and to look up the opera- 
tor and find out what he was trying 
to do. 

The Man opened a window in 
front of the station, with a revolver 
in his hand, and told them that what 
he was trying to do was none of their 
business. He was operating this 
damned road now, and he wanted 
them to understand it. Besides, he 
didn’t want them on his platform. 
By way of emphasis, he fired a 
couple of shots as close to their feet 
as he could without hitting them. 
They got off, and he shut down the 
window with a bang. Somebody 
went around and tried a window in 
the rear, and he fired two shots 
through the glass. It was just as 
well they didn’t try it again, for he 
would have nailed them the next 
time. 

Then the trainmen went off to a 
respectful distance and discussed the 
situation, and the passengers retreat- 
ed behind the coaches. The Man sat 
down and telegraphed that the ex- 
press had gone by, but that No. 64 
had a hot. box on the side-track, 
which might keep it there for some 
time, so that No. 31, the westbound 
freight, had better be sent along. He 
would hold No. 64 for it. So. No. 
31 came along. It nearly paralyzed 
the passengers of the express train 
when they heard it on the line, but 
the brakemen stopped it all right in 
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time to prevent it from landing on 
the back of the coaches. 

By this time the station at Solitaria 
presented an unwonted and active 
scene. Three trains were huddled 
up around the place, two of them 
tangled together in a heap. The en- 
gine of No. 64 stood up inquiringly 
on the station platform, like a big 
dog waiting to be let in. The train- 
men and the passengers still stood 
around and discussed ways and 
means and swore at the Man and the 
infernal heat. Several times they 
had tried to approach the Man, 
but the Man at Solitaria was unap- 
proachable. A big passenger from 


the West had declared he would go © 


up, anyway, as a little thing like that 
had a comparatively mild effect on 
his nerves, and a small passenger 
from the East had tried the effect of 
kind words and moral suasion; but 
the big six-shooters of the Man had 
an equally discouraging effect on 
both. 

In fact, the exhilaration of run- 
ning a railroad was beginning to ex- 
ercise a strange fascination on the 
Man at Solitaria. This was only 
natural, after all. The way he ran 
things was a good deal like firing rail- 
road trains at a mark, with the cer- 
tainty of hitting it, if nobody inter- 
fered. He recognized, however, that 
there was need of great discretion 
and intelligence in the matter. The 
train despatcher was already making 
the telegraph instrument chatter like 
a sewing-machine, asking the station 
to the west what had become of the 
express, which, of course, the station 
west didn’t know. 

The Man sent word down the line 
that a brakeman had come into the 
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station and said there was a big 
wreck at a culvert three miles west. 
It was a bad wreck, with a great 
many killed, and the wrecking train 
should be sent at once. The train 
could run right by his station to the 
place, as the line was clear. In fifteen 
minutes the wrecking train was draw- 
ing out of the Centerville station, 
seventeen miles east, with all the 
doctors that could be raised in the 
vicinity, and coming down the line 
sixty miles an hour in a halo of hot 
cinders. If it hadn’t been for a line 
of brakemen stationed up above the 
curve, there would have been a great 
opening for young doctors in Center- 
ville. As it was, the train stopped so 
short on the curve that the front 
trucks of the engine ran off and the 
cne passenger coach was jolted full 
of a mixture of frightened doctors 
and medicine vials. 


By this time the Man had been 
operating the road for an hour and a 
half, and the excitement of the thing 
was growing intense, especially 
among the disgruntled officials he 
had superseded. Trains were begin- 
ning to stack up at the stations east 
and west, waiting for developments, 
and the train despatcher was beating 
such a devil’s tattoo on his instru- 
ment, trying to find out what was go- 
ing on, anyhow, that the Man used 
up a great deal of patience and in- 
genuity trying to soothe him. As for 
the division superintendent, who had 
come on the wrecking train, his hair 
was rapidly growing white. But, as 
long as he could not effect a com- 
promise with the Man, there was 
nothing he could do. The Man was 
engaged at present furnishing infor- 
mation on Solitaria to the outside 
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world, and it was futile to try to con- 
ceive what his rich imagination 
would prompt him to do next. On 
the other hand, the freight engine on 
one side and the engine of the wreck- 
er on the other cooped up the only 
able engine on the track, and made 
advance or retreat impossible as long 
as the wrecker couldn’t turn to and 
haul itself up on the track. But the 
Man refused to compromise. The 
division superintendent finally gave it 
up and started overland for the 
next telegraph station, ten miles 
away. 

In the meanwhile matters were 
coming to a desperate crisis in the 
parade before the station at Soli- 
taria. It was growing dark. Under 
the circumstances there was cause for 
excitement, although there was a line 
of brakemen, armed with lanterns, 
stretched out half a mile either way. 
It was generally agreed that the 
lamps in the cars should be left un- 
lighted in deference to the opinion 
of the women, who thought lights 
would afford too good a mark, sup- 
posing the Man should decide to 
turn his attention to a little target 
practise. The engineers and express 
messengers lit theirs, however, and 
the headlights on the two middle en- 
gines. were started, and threw a yel- 
low glare on the cars before them. 
The Man paid no attention to mat- 
ters of this kind, so long as he saw 
they did not interfere with his plans 
for operating his road. 


About this time a couple of brake- 
men put their heads together and, 
getting in back of the tender of the 
express engine, began to fire chunks 
of coal through the window at the 
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Man when he was telegraphing. 
They figured that it would make the 
Man mad and that he might exhaust 
his ammunition upon the tender. It 
did set him going for awhile, and the 
sound of smashing glass, the crack 
of the revolver, and the spat of the 
bullets up against the tender roused 
considerable interest, _—_ especially 
among the women. Then the Man 
made up his mind not to shoot any 
more; they couldn’t do him much 
harm, anyway, from behind the ten- 
der, and he decided to devote no 
more of his official time to them. So 
they knew no more about his supply 
of ammunition than before. Besides, 
the thing was beginning to be too 
much for the women in the cars, who 
got an idea from the noise that some- 
thing was going on or was about to, 
and the conductors called the brake- 
men off. They were afraid they 
might get the Man too much ex- 
cited. 

As it got darker, however, the 
ideas of the men on the outside be- 
gan to crystalize. About everything 
possible had been tried and failed. 
At 8.30 clock a determined minority 
decided to go gunning for the Man. 
It semed a rather inhuman thing to 
do, but there was no knowing what 
was going to turn up. It was really 
a case of self-defense. Accordingly 
a messenger was sent across the fields 
to a farmhouse for a shotgun. 

At this time a ridiculous thing 
happened. The Man went to sleep. 
This seems incredible until it is re- 
membered that he had been up very 
late the night before arranging the 
schedule for his road. As for the 
men on the outside, they thought at 
first he was merely leaning forward 
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over his instrument; then some one 
suggested that he might be asleep, 
but the crowd was against him, the 
popular theory being that he was 
probably playing some trick. The 
beams of one of the headlights 
streamed in the front window of the 
station and showed him very plain- 
ly. He made an interesting, if not 
entirely charming picture in the yel- 
low light,—especially his white face 
and his straggly black hair. If he 
had made the slightest move the 
crowd would have seen it; but he 
didn’t. So after he had lain perfect- 
ly still for ten minutes many said 
that they were comfortably sure that 


he was really asleep. A young phy-: 


sician who watched him awhile said 
they couldn’t wake him with a club, 
—it was one of the peculiar symp- 
toms of what ailed him,—and sug- 
gested that now was the golden op- 
portunity for those whose business it 
was, to gather him in without the 
slightest danger to themselves. 
There was a long and unanimous si- 
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lence, during which the theory of 
subterfuge on the part of the Man 
gained ground. Finally the doctor 
said he would be one of two men to 
go in after him; a freight brakeman 
said he would be the other. They 
went to the rear of the station and 
opened a catch in a window where a 
piece of coal had broken out a light, 
raised the sash, and crawled in. The 
crowd kept watch of the Man, pre- 
pared to yell if he stirred. But he 
didn’t stir. The two men crawled up 
behind the barricade, around in front 
where the headlight streamed in and 
jumped. Then the crowd came 
through the front windows, and the 
Man was gathered in. 

Now this is the plain and unvar- 
nished tale of how the Man at Soli- 
taria ran the Great Western Road. 
There is no probability that he will 
resume the management. Neverthe- 
less he inaugurated one improve- 
ment for which the traveling public 
shoulc be grateful. The new Man at 
Solitaria has an assistant. 


<>) 


A nation is a detour of nature to arrive at six or seven great men. Yes, 


and then to get round them. 


<< 


One is punished best for one’s virtues. 


+) 


One very great value of antiquity consists in the fact that its writings 
are the only ones which modern men still read carefully. 


<0 


The better the state is organized, the duller will humanity be. 


<< 


A little poison now and then: that makes pleasant dreams. And much 


poison at last for a pleasant death. 


A PRELUDE ‘TO CRITICISM OF 
THE MOVIES 
By NATHANIEL FRANK 


The history of motion pictures is the epic of our age. Never such 
romance in trading! Never such trade in romancing! 

Fifteen years ago a small group of determined Americans started Holly- 
wood. Approximately fifteen years ago a small group of determined Euro- 
peans started a war. This single fact, more than any other, explains the 
unassailable phenomenon that the finest motion picture productions we 
possess come from Europe. 

In the dim, dark days of the neighborhood nickelodion and the Western 
two-reeler a new Muse was born. And she cried, a-borning, for the sons of 
Art and men to come to Her. And whocame! The great actors sneered, 
and sent the hams who cluttered their ante-rooms. The able stage-directors 
smiled and sent their half-baked hangers-on. The reliable photographers 
snickered and sent the incompetents who couldn’t keep their jogs in the gal- 
leries. The capable writers howled and sent the stories that even the fourth- 
rate magazines had refused. The sound bankers frowned and sent nothing. 

But the Muse wailed, in the manner of the newly-born, and the weeping 
reached even unto the dim sweat-shops. And the tender-hearted Jews, sons 
of pain and weeping, hearkened, and they brought to Her their gold, won 
from the pitiless looms. 

And they raised up temples in Her name, and soon the Gods were good, 
and the gold poured back upon them, yea, a million-fold. And a great cry 
went up from the multitude demanding more pictures and still more pictures. 

The theatre-folk still sniffed and sneered but pictures had to be made 
quickly. Almost overnight they had become the habit of a vast nation. The 
demand was instant and enormous. So extra girls were made stars, and 
prop. boys directors; and pants makers millionaires. 

One of the better known present day directors had been occupied, until 
a few years ago, as driver of a studio bus. One of his supervising executives 
to whom he is immediately responsible is the former chargé d’affaires of the 
truck department of a local studio. It had been this gentleman’s habit, in 
the old days, to bolster a not very extensive earning power by virtue of an 
occasional appearance as a preliminary fighter at the reported rate of fifteen 


dollars a drubbing. 
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The continued citing of endless instances is not needed to bear further 
witness. It is necessary only to visit a few motion picture theatres to 
assimilate the fact that, except for a handful of men, the destiny of this art 
is in the hands of so many tasteless ignoramuses. 

I must digress momentarily to make a ditinction and an explanation. It 
happens to be true of me that in no social sense whatever can I be justifiably 
called a snob. No one exceeds me in my enthusiasm for the splendid per- 
sonal qualities with which these men progressed to high places. I have seen 
too many instances of their fine courage, keen native intelligence and great- 
heartedness to do other than rejoice in their spirited conquest over numerous 
and difficult detriments. 

My critical duty, however, constitutes me very much of an aesthetic snob. 
I am compelled to insist that the individual responsible for a potential work 
of art brings to his native creative faculty the discrimination and refinement 
of expression that is achieved by a more or less generally accepted minimum 
of culture and education and training. A man may be judged by what he is; 
an artist must be judged by what he does. 

Such, then, is the sad little story. -The theatre-folk came, of course, to 
the golden orgy, but too late for the high places. They are princely paid, 
but they dance to the tune of a petulant piper. 


Europe, however, was lucky. Europe had a war. ‘The cranks couldn’t 
turn until the guns were silenced, of course, and by that late day America 
had amply proved that the cinema rewards lavishly for little favors paid her. 

Germany, eager to recuperate, gave of her best craft-blood tu the new 
mistress of Midas. They came to the camera with the best tradition of a 
theatre steeped in culture and craftsmanship and ina few years their work is 
the standard. They send us Caliageri and The Three Wax Works, and 
confound us with the potentialities of our medium. They send us The Last 
Laugh and Variety and reminded us that the camera is not the equivalent 
of a good seat in the third row, center. 

Now Russia sends us Potemkin, a remarkable picture. 

What is this strange ratio between war and screen? Germany, old in- 
habitants tell me, is the bereaved nation which went down to inglorious 
defeat. She leads the motion picture world. Russia, systematically starved 
by blockade and torn by civil strife, is rapidly taking second place. Have 
you, by any chance, been submitted to any of the masterpieces emitted from 
one of the studios of the victor nations, France, Italy, or England? If you 
have, I need say no more. If you haven’t, words fail me! 


Potemkin, I repeat, is a remarkable picture. The action consists of two 
principal episodes, the first in which the men of a Russian armored cruiser 
are incited to mutiny, the second in which a crowd of city workers during 
a sympathetic demonstration are brutally mobbed by Cossacks. ‘This second 
incident is a triumph of motion picture technique. The first is one of the 
most incompetent bits of blundering about I have ever noticed in the films. 

he entire picture possesses that stark sense of terrible naiveté that is 
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characteristic of the Russian creative impulse. The camera seemed to be in 
the hands of a gifted child, with a talent and passion for pulling fly’s legs off. 

The creator of this work had become somehow convinced that a motion 
picture consists of successive scenes assembled in three-foot lengths. This 
technique of short flashes, combined with remarkably well-chosen subject 
matter, couldn’t possibly have been improved upon during the high tempo of 
the mobbing action. But during the early exposition it was so confusing 
that I seemed to be perpetually several hundred feet behind the madly-caper- 
ing continuity in violent vain efforts to become conscious of just where the 
camera was supposed to be at that particular moment. 

The constant use of explanatory titles made possible some coherence, 
but any good script-girl in Hollywood could have told the Herr Direktor the 
simple principles of the business if identifying places for his audience. The 
gentleman is on his way to Hollywood now. I hope he finds a good script 
girl; he needs one. But he has little to worry about. In his simple way, he 
knows more about real picture-lore than most of his rivals. ) 

It was an interesting point that the acting, in the instances of the featured 
players, was about as atrocious as acting can well be, but the numerous 
close-ups of extra people in the mob action were nothing short of inspired 
performances. The photography is very uneven, principally quite poor. 
Altogether, a remarkable picture. Emphatically, a picture not to be missed. 
It is a splendid instance of the almost pure use of the medium. Potemkin 
is one of the best news reels I’ve ever seen. 


<>) 

Life itself is essentially appropriating, injuring and vanquishing of what 
is foreign and weak: it is suppression, severity, obtrusion of its own forms, 
incorporation, and at least, putting it most mildly, exploitation; but why 
should one forever use precisely these words on which for ages a disrepu- 
table significance has been stamped ? 

<> 

For small people, small virtues are necessary. It is hard for me to 

understand that small people are necessary. 
—>) 

The Jews performed the miracle of the inversion of valuations, by 

means of which life on the earth received a new and dangerous charm for a 


couple of millenniums. 
<>» 


Man must be trained for war, and woman for the relaxation of the 


warrior; all else is folly. 
<=) 


The world has seemed to me the product of a suffering and tortured 
God. 
<> 


Nothing is beautiful in itself, man only is beautiful. 


PROFIT AND GLORY 


By CARADOC EVANS 


Y serving in shops, by drinking 

himself drunk, and by sham- 
ming good fortune, Jacob Griffiths 
gave testimony to the miseries and 
joys of life, and at the age of fifty- 
six he fell back in his bed at his 
lodging-house in Clapham, suffered, 
drew up his crippled knees and died. 
On the morrow his brother Simon 
hastened to the house; and as he 
neared the place he looked up and 
beheld his sisters Annie and Jane 
fach also hurrying thither.  Pres- 
ently they three saw one another as 
with a single eye, wherefore they 
slackened their pace and walked 
with seemliness to the door. Jacob’s 
body was on a narrow, disordered 
bed, and in the state of its deliver- 
ance: its eyes were aghast and its 
hands were clenched in deathful 
pangs. 

Then Simon bowed his trunk and 
lifted his silk hat and his umbrella 
in the manner of a preacher giving 
a blessing. 

“Of us family can be claimed,” he 
pronounced, “that even the Angel do 
not break us. We must all cross 
Jordan. Some go with boats and 
bridges. Some swim. Some bridges 
cnarge a toll—one penny and two 
pennies. A toll there is to cross 
Jordan.” 

‘He'll be better when he’s washed 
and laid out proper,” remarked the 
woman of the lodging-house. 


“Let down your apron from your 
head,” Simon said to her. ‘We are 
mourning for our brother, the son 
of the similar father and motlier. 
You don’t think me insulting if I was 
alone with the corpse. I shan’t be 
long at my religious performance. I 
am a busy man like you.” 

The woman having gone, he spoke 
at Jacob: ‘‘Perished you are now, 
Shacob. You have unraveled the 
tangled skein of eternal life. Pray 
I do you will find rest with the rest- 
less of big London. Annie and 
Jane fach, sorrowful you are; wet 
are your tears. Go you and drink 
a nice cup of tea in the café. Most 
eloquent [ shall be in a minute and 
there’s hysterics you'll get. Arrive 
will I after you. Don’t pay for tea; 
that will I do.” 

“Iss, indeed,” said Annie. ‘Off 
you, Jane fach. You, Simon, with 
her, for fear she is slayed in the 
street. Sit here will I and speak 
to the spirit of Shacob.” 

“The pant of my breath is not 
back”’—Jane fach’s voice was shrill. 
“Did I not muster on reading the 
death letter? 
sprinkled on my gown.” 


“Why should you muster, little 


sister ?”” inquired Simon. 


“Right that I reach him in respec- 


table time, was the think inside me,” 
Jane fach answered. ‘What other 
design have I? 
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Stay here I will. | 


| 
| 


Wtiness the mud — 
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A boy, dear me, for a joke was 
Shacob with me. Heaps of gifts he 
made me; enough to fill a yellow tin 
box.” 

“Generous he was,” Simon said. 
“Hap he parted with all. Full of 
feeling you are. But useless that we 
loll here. No odds for me; this is 
my day in the City. How will your 
_boss treat you, Annie, for being 
away without a pass? Angry will 
your buyer be, I would be in a tem- 
per with my young ladies. Hie to 
the office, Jane. Don’t you borrow 
borrowings from me if you are 
sacked.” 

“You are as sly as the cow that 
steals into clover,’’ Annie cried out. 
She removed her large hat and set 
upright the osprey feathers thereon, 
puffed out her hair which was fash- 
ioned in a high pile, and whitened 
with powder the birth-stain on her 
cheek. “They daren’t discharge me. 
I'd carry the costume trade with me. 
Each second you hear, ‘Miss Wit- 
ton-Grifiths, forward,’ and ‘Miss 
Witton-Griffiths, her heinness is 
waiting for you.’ In favor am I with 
the buyer.” 

“Whisper to me your average 
takings per week,’ Simon craved. 
“Not repeat will I.” 

After exaggerating her report, 
Annie said: ‘You are going now, 
then.” 

Jane fach took from a chair a cup 
that had tea in it, a candlestick—the 
candle in which died before Jacob— 
and a teapot, and she sat in the chair. 
“Oo-00,” she squeaked. “Sorry am 
I you are flown.” 

“Sutpid wenches you are,” Simon 
admonished his sisters. ‘And curi- 
ous. Scandalous you are to pry into 
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the leavings of the perished dead.” 

Jane fach, whose shoulders were 
crumped and whose nose was as the 
beak of a parrot, put forth her head. 
“The reins of a flaming chariot can’t 
drag me from him. Was he not 
father to me? Much he handed 
and more he promised.” 

“Great is your avarice,” Simon 
declared. 

“Fonder he was of me than any 

one,” Annie cried. ‘The birthdays 
he presented me with dresses—until 
he was sacked. While I was crib- 
bing, did he not speak well to my 
buyer? Fitting I stay with him this 
Way.” 
“T was his chief friend,” said 
Simon. “We were closer than 
brothers. So grand was he to me 
that I could howl once more. Iss, 
I could preach a funeral sermon on 
my brother Shacob.” 

Jacob’s virtues were truly related. 
Much had the man done for his 
younger brothers and sister; albeit 
his behavior was vain, ornamenting 
his person garishly and cheaply, and 
comporting himself foolishly. Sum- 
mer by summer he went to Wales 
and remained there two weeks; and 
he gave a packet of tea or coffee to 
every widow who worshiped in the 
capel, and a feast of tea and currant 
bread and carraway-seed cake to the 
little children of the capel. 

Wheedlers flattered him for gain: 
“The watch of a nobleman you 
carry” and “The ring would buy 2 
field,” said those about Sion; 
“Never seen a more exact fact 
simily of King George in my life 
than you,” cried spongers in London 
public-houses. All grasped whatever 
gifts they could and turned from 
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him laughing: “The watch of the 
fob is brass’; ‘‘No more worth 
than a play marble is the ring”; “Old 
Griffiths is the bloomin’ limit.” Yet 
Jacob had delight in the thought 
that folk passed him rich for his ap- 
parel and acts. 

“Waste of hours very awful is 
this,’ Simon uttered by and by. He 
brought out his order book and a 
blacklead pencil. ‘Take stock will 
I now and put down.” 

He searched the pockets of Ja- 
cob’s garments and the drawers in 
the chest, and knelt on his knees and 
peered under Jacob’s bed; and all 
that he found were trashy clothes 
and boots. His sisters tore open 
the seams of the garments and 
spread their fingers in the hollow 
places, and they did not find any- 
thing. 

‘“Jewellary he had,” exclaimed 
Annie. ‘‘Much was the value of his 
diamond ring. ‘This I will to you,’ 
he said to me. Champion she would 
seem on my finger. Half a hun- 
dred guineas was her worth.” 

“Where is the watch and chain?” 
Jane fach demanded. ‘Gold they 
were. Link like the fingers of feet 
the chain had. These I have.” 

“Lovely were his solitaires,” cried 
Annie. “They are mine.” 

“Liar of a bitch,” said Jane fach. 
“‘All is yours,’ mouthed Shacob my 
brother, who hears me in the 
Palace.” 

Simon answered neither yea nor 
no. He stepped down to the woman 
of the house. “I have a little list 
here of the things my brother left in 
your keeping,” he began. ‘Number 
wan, gold watch Me 
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The woman opened her lips and 
spoke: ‘Godstruth, he didn’t have a 
bean to his name. Gold watch! I 
had to call him in the mornings. 
What with blacking his whiskers and 
being tender on his feet, which didn’t 
allow of him to run to say the least 
of it, I was about pretty early. Else 
he’d never get to Ward’s at all. 
And Balham is a long run from 
here.” 

“T will come back and see you 
later,” Simon replied, and he re- 
turned to his sisters. ‘Hope I do,” 
he said to them. ‘You discover his 
affairs. Allbelong to you. Tall was 
his regard for you two. Now we 
will prepare to bury him. Privilege 
to bury the dead. Sending the 
corpse to the crystal capel. Not 
wedded are you like me. Heavy is 
the keep of three children and the 
wife.” 

“For why could not the fool have 
saved for his burying, I don’t say?” 
Annie cried. ‘‘Let the perished 
perish. ‘That’s equal for all.” 

“In sense is your speech,” Simon 
agreed. “Shop fach very neat he 
might have if he was like me and 
you.” 

“Throwing away money he did,” 
Annie said. “I helped him three 
years ago when he was sacked. Did 
I not pay for him to sleep one month 
in lodgings?” 

“T got his frock coat cleaned at 
cost price,” Jane fach remembered, 
“and sewed silk on her fronts. I 
lent him lendings. Where are my 
lendings ?” 

‘A squanderer you were,” Simon 
rebuked the body. ‘Tidy sums you 
spent in pubs. Booze got you the 
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sack after twenty years in the same 
shop. Disgraced was I to have such 
a brother as you, Shacob. Where 
was your religion, man? But he 
has to be buried, little sisters, or 
babbling there'll be. Cheap funeral 
will suit in Fulham cemetery. Rea- 
sonable your share is more than 
mine, because the Big Man has 
trusted me with sons.” 


“No sense is in you,” Annie 
shouted. ‘Not one coin did he re- 
pay me. The coins he owed me are 
my share.” 


“As an infidel you are,” said 
Simon. “Ach y fy, cheating the 
grave of custom.” 

“Leaving am I.” Jane fach rose. 
“Late is the day.” 

“Woe is me,” Simon wailed. 
“Like the old Welsh of Cardigan 
is your cunning. Come you this 
night here to listen to funeral esti- 
mates. Don’t you make me bawl 
this in your department, Annie, and 
in your office laundry, Jane.” 

From the street door he jour- 
neyed by himself to Balham, and 
habiting his face with grief, he re- 
lated to Mr. Ward how Jacob died. 

“He passed in my arms,” he said; 
“very gently—willingly he gave 
back the ghost. A laugh in his face 
that might be saying: ‘I see Thy 
wonders, O Lord.’ ”’ 

“This is very sad,” said Mr. 
Ward. “If there is anything we can 
do ” 

“You speak as a Christian who 
goes to chapel, sir. It’s hard to dis- 
cuss business now just. But Jacob 
has told he left a box in your keep.” 

“T don’t think so. Still, I'll make 
sure.” Mr. Ward went away, and 
returning, said: “The only thing 
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he left here is this old coat which he 
wore &4t squadding in the morning. 
Of course there is his salary. & 

“Yes, yes, I know. Id give 
millions of salaries for my brother 
back.” 

“You are his only relative?” 

“Indeed, sir. No father and 
mother had he. An orphan. Quite 
pathetic. I will never grin again. 
Good afternoon, sir. I hope you'll 
have a successful summer sale.” 

“Hadn’t you better take his 
money?” said Mr. Ward. “We pay 
quarterly here.” 

“Certainly it will save coming 
again. But business is business, even 
in the presence of the dead.” 

“It’s eighteen pounds. 
twelve weeks at one-ten.” 

“Well, if you insist, insist you do. 
Prefer I would to have my brother 
Jacob back.” 

Simon put the coat over his arm 
and counted the money, and after 
he had drunk a little beer and eaten 
of bread and cheese, he made deals 
with a gravedigger and an under- 
taker, and the cost for burying Jacob 
was eight pounds. 

That night he was with his sisters, 
saying to them: “Twelve soferens 
will put him in the earth. Four 
soferens per each.” 

“None can I afford,’ Jane fach 
vowed. “Not paid my pew rent in 
Capel Charing Cross have I.” 

“Easier for me to fly than bring 
the cash,” said Annie. ‘Larger is 
your screw than me.” 

Simon smote the ground with his 
umbrella and stayed further words. 
““Give the soferens, bullocks of Hell 
fire.” 


That’s 
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Annie and Jane fach were dis- 
tressed. The first said: “The flesh 
of the swine shall smell before I do.” 
The second said: ‘Hard you are on 
a bent-back wench.” 

Notwithstanding their murmurs, 
Simon hurled at them the spite of 
his wrath, reviling them foully and 
filthily; and the women got afraid 
that out of his anger would come 
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mischief, and each gave as she was 
commanded. 

The third day Simon and Annie 
and Jane fach stood at Jacob’s 
grave; and Annie and Jane were put 
to shame that Simon bragged noisily 
how that he had caused a name- 
plate to be made for Jacob’s coffin 
and a wreath of glass flowers for the 
mound of Jacob’s grave. 


<1 


Tue Lapy IN THE CHRISTMAS FURS 
By THOMAS HARDY 


“T’m a lofty lovely woman,” 
Says the lady in the furs 

In the glance she throws around her 
On the poorer dames and sirs: 

“This robe, that cost three figures, 
Yes, is mine” her nod avers. 


“True, my money did not buy it, 

But my husband’s, from the trade; 
And they, they only got it 

From things feeble and afraid 
By murdering them in ambush 

With a cunning engine’s aid. 


“True, my hands, too, did not shape it 
To the pretty cut you see, 

But the hands of midnight workers 
Who are strangers quite to me: 

It was fitted, too, by dressers 
Ranged around me toilsomely. 


“But I am a lovely lady, 
Though sneerers say I shine 

By robbing Nature’s children 
Of apparel not mine, 

And that I am but a broom-stick, 
Like a scarecrow’s wooden spine.” 


THE LOST STARS 


By CATULLE MENDES 


66 ONSIEUR,” said my 


valet de chambre, just as 
I was completing the fifth verse of a 
sonnet, “there are two angels with- 
out who wish tc speak with Mon- 
steur.”’ 

“Have they given you 
cards?” I asked. 

“T have them here, Monsieur.” 

On one I read ‘“Helial,” on the 
other ‘“‘Japhael.” Two angels with- 
out question! 

‘Ask them to enter,”’ I said. 

It was not without pleasure that I 
received these visitors of quality. 
They were clad in large wings, each 
made of seven plumes, on which scin- 
tillated through a soft down, light as 
the mist of an early morning, the 
seven colors of the rainbow. What 
one could see of their bodies resem- 
bled transparent snow faintly tinged 
with pink. I begged them, with a 
wave of the hand, to be seated, and 
inquired politely the motive which 
gave me the honor of their acquain- 
tance. 

“We will be brief,’’ said Helial. 
“Sixteen years ago, one beautiful 
night in July, we were playing at 
billiards, Japhael and myself, on the 
green carpet of the sky.” 

Pardon, lee intercuptea, | « L 
thought the sky was blue!” 

“Tt is blue in certain parts of its 
immensity; but in others, particularly 
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in those which border upon the 
towns and the open country of Per- 
sia, it is of a green most agreeable 
to the eye.” 

I did not reply. Helial continued: 

“We had for balls, stars, the most 
beautiful we could find.” 

‘And for cues?” I inquired. 

“The tails (queues) of comets. 
Naturally, the game was most inter- 
esting. I was on the point of win- 
ning, when with a violet stroke I sent 
two balls over the edge.” 

“Over the edge?” 

“Yes, of the horizon. It was a 
sad misfortune, for you can well un- 
derstand that two stars less in 
heaven is a matter of grave impor- 
tance. We were warned by the ruler 
of the heavens that we would no 
more be permitted to participate in 
the joys of paradise until we had re- 
covered and put back into place the 
two lost stars.” 

“You can imagine the search we 
have made these sixteen years, up 
and down the earth, where to all ap- 
pearance the stars had fallen. But 
all our quests have, alas, been in 
vain.” 

“We were going to resign our- 
selves to eternal exile, when we 
heard of the incomparable eyes of a 
young girl, who is your sweetheart, 
if one can believe rumors which are 
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abroad. Everything seemed to indi- 
cate that in place of mortal eyes she 
had the celestial lights we sought, 
and let us hope she will be willing to 
return them.” 

I felt myself strangely perplexed. 
The mere idea that any one should 
take from me the eyes of my dearly 
beloved one caused me an alarming 
inquietude. But it was in my power 
to aid two angels to recover their 
divine patrimony! I summoned 
Mademoiselle Mesange and ex- 
plained to her in few words the situ- 
ation. 

She neither appeared surprised nor 
troubled, but after having reflected 
a few seconds, she turned toward 
the visitors and, raising her eyelids 
as much as possible, said, “Look, 
beautiful angels, and tell me if you 
recognize your stars.” 

They drew near. They exam- 
ined, with the greatest care, the clear 
eyes of Mesange. For some mo- 
ments they communicated one with 
the other in a low voice, as judges 
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who exchange their opinions. Then 
Helial said: “No, these are not the 
luminaries which disappeared sixteen 
years ago. Ours, although they 
were at their best that July night, 
were neither as brilliant nor as 
sparkling.” 

Thereupon they departed with a 
dejected air. I pitied them with all 
my heart, delighted as I was that 
they had not robbed me of my love. 

And Mesange? She burst into 
laughter. “Have | not tricked them 
well?” she said. “It is truae—my 
mother has told it me a hundred 
times—how, shortly after my birth, 
two stars fell through the open win- 
dow straight between my eyelids. 
But while the angels were observing 
me, I thought of that moment when 
for the first time, my love, you im- 
printed a kiss upon my lips, and I 
knew full well that the recollection 
of that delight would make my eyes, 
those stars of former times, more 
brilliant than the most beautiful 
among the heavenly bodies.” 


MY FIRST KISS 


By IRMA GOERINGER 


66 HAT is it you wish me to 


y tell you? The story of 
my first kiss? Do you know, mon 
ami, you seem to be just a little im- 
pudent. 

“Tt’s all the same to you, is it, as 
long as you accomplish your object? 

“And this object is to collect ma- 
terial for your book—‘The Maiden- 
Kiss of Celebrated Women.’ 

“T accept the adjective ‘cele- 
brated’ with my very best thanks, 
but the rest of the idea I find not en- 
tirely to my taste. 

“That, however, makes no differ- 
ence, you say, provided you get 
something spicy,—you claim that 
sort of thing draws; that is the main 
thing—it draws. 

‘Yes, mon ami, but remember the 
recent failure at the “Thalia,’ that 
surely was piquant enough. Excep- 
tions prove the rule, you reply? 
You may be right. In any event, as 
an experiment, I will relate to you 
the story of my first kiss. 

“Tt was an exception, my first 
kiss, since—it was not kissed at all. 

“How did that happen, you ask? 

“Tt was lived, yes, mon ami, it 
was lived. 

“There; sit down in that arm- 
chair, and light your cigar, other- 
wise after the first five minutes you 
will begin to fidget and perhaps roll 
up little paper balls, and any one 
who makes paper balls drives me out 
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of my mind. Here are matches, ash 
tray, and now—attention! 

“Tt will not be spicy; that I can 
tell you at the start, for at seventeen 
years of age—dear me, what a little 
innocent I was! And tet me tell you 
right here as to the morals of young 
girls. The impressions of women 
which men get at college, which they 
carefully preserve and which serve 
them as a standard to judge women 
afterward, are all wrong. 

“T grew up in a large circle of 
young girls. We were most unre- 
strained in our confidences, and 
naturally all sorts of phases of life 
were diligently discussed. Our con- 
jectures, however, were so ridiculous, 
and I do not believe that one of us 
girls had ever an indelicate thought. 

“Fo begin again. I was at that 
time seventeen years old, and was no 
longer sent to the nursery when vis- 
itors were expected in the evening- 

“One day my father came home 
very much disturbed. He had met 
on the street an old friend of his who 
was in the city on a visit to his son. 
Of course, there was nothing re- 
markable in this fact alone, but—the 
son was an actor, and an actor at 
the Stadtheatre. 

“The young man’s father had said 
he would call, and asked permission 
to bring his son with him. This was 
the cause of earnest consultation be- 
tween my parents. 
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“Could they open their doors to 
an actor when they had a young 
daughter at home? 

“My father decided in favor of 
the young artist, because he held his 
old friend in such esteem. He 
thought an actor from that family 
would be something different. 

“From the next room I heard the 
discussion and trembled with ex- 
citement. I knew the young actor’s 
name from the theatrical announce- 
ments, and had also seen him on the 
stage once or twice, with the result 
that I had woven a girlish romance 
about him. Shortly afterward, 
father and son left their cards, and 
shortly afterward. were invited to 
dinner. 

“My mother had arranged that I 
should wear a white dress in the 
style of the Empire, and that my 
girlish plaits were to give way to a 
more grown-up fashion of head- 
dress. 

“In this manner, I was presented 
to our guests, unspoiled by the con- 
tact of the world, and with an ex- 
pectant little heart, eager, and yet 
timid, to receive its first baptism of 
love. 

“The friend of my father greeted 
me cordially; Hans Roland made 
me a formal bow. He looked dif- 
ferent from the Hans Roland I had 
seen on the stage. The smoothly 
shaven face disappointed me at first, 
until I discovered that he had a 
beautiful mouth, and magnificent 
teeth. Then I missed the beard no 
more. 

“At table we drifted into a lively 
conversation; we joked one another 
just as if we had been old friends 
and Hans Roland an_ every-day 
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young man belonging to our own 
society. 

“My parents also forgot of every 
prejudice, and invited the young 
artist at his departure to visit us as 
often as he could. 

“He availed himself freely of this 
privilege, and was soon like one of 
the family. 

“Between ourselves was kept up 
an almost continuous banter, which 
occasionally developed into a petty 
quarrel. 

“Whether it was due to our 
youth that this state of affairs ex- 
isted, I do not know. I only know 
that to-day when all folly has been 


‘ put far behind me, this period stands 


out in my mind brighter and clearer 
than anything experienced before or 
since, 

“Most likely we would not have 
realized for a long time the actual 
condition of our feelings, had an inci- 
dent not occurred to reveal it. 

“Hans came one afternoon when 
my mother had gone out. We were 
fooling, as usual, and I happened to 
knock over a vase. The water ran 
along the carpet. I hastily took a 
cloth to wipe it up, but Hans was 
quicker than I. There was a strug- 
gle in which I slipped and would 
have fallen heavily to the floor, had 
not Hans caught me. I felt his 
arms about me and gave him a 
startled look. He returned it. Our 
eyes for a moment met and re- 
mained fixed. 

“At that instant we knew we 
loved one another. Overcome, we 
gazed at one another—overcome, 
we remained in one another’s arms 


—a moment of exquisite forgetful- 
ness. 


MY FIRST KISS 


“T have since then, mon ami, lis- 
tened to many a word of love, and 
have spoken many in return. 

‘None has been so eloquent, none 
so blissful, as that sublime and silent 
revelation of our young hearts. 

“Finally I aroused myself. Hans 
took both my hands. 

“Violette, I love you.’ 

“IT put my head on his Aiodlien 
he bent over as if to kiss me—when 
my mother opened the door. 

“Parents are not always in accord 
with the trend of a daughter’s affec- 
tion. Mine were enraged. They 
forbade Hans the house, and I got 
a lecture, as if I had committed a 
crime. It made little impression 
upon me. 

“That very evening I wrote Hans 
a long letter, and swore, eternal 
fidelity. I also promised to meet 
him in secret, under one condition, 
he must give me his word of honor 
never to kiss me. Such a little stick- 
ler for propriety was I! 

“The dear boy made the prom- 
ise and—has kept it. 

‘Then began the time of our lives. 
Nearly every day we managed to see 
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one another. We ran like two 
happy*children through rain and 
snow, talked of what had _ hap- 
pened, made plans for the future, 
and were convinced that our love 
would overcome every obstacle. 

“When we had to say farewell 
our hands refused to part, we ca- 
ressed one another with our eyes, 
and again exchanged wondrous 
glances in which our souls kissed. 

“Our lips have never touched. 

“After a month or two we had to 
part. Hans was sent to another 
city, and we have not met since. For 
some time we corresponded—letters 
full of longings and childish dreams 
—then they stopped also. 

“Later I met my husband and was 
happy with him. What my art is to 
me you already know. But the far- 
away, sweet springtime of my heart 
has remained to me the most treas- 
ured of fate’s gifts. 

“So, my dear friend, this is the 
story of my first kiss, that marvelous 
kiss, which was not kissed at all, but 
was lived instead. And how true it 
is that this is the very best thing that 
can be said about a kiss.” 


ITALIAN SONG 
By EMANUEL CARNEVALLI 


Until your lips be red, 
until your eyes burn out, 
until then 

let’s laugh at fate 
together, 

girlie. 


Until the money last, 
until the dust of old age 
come in my throat and I may sing no more... 


Until God see us. 


Until you see that man 

with blacker eyes and stronger arms, 
until the iettatura get me, 

until the wintertime, 

until God see us, 

until God see us! 


Mea CULPA 
By ARTURO GIOVANNITTI 


That man am I who wakes all night to mark 
The coming of the dawn, and lest it creep 
Past his closed eyes, he listens for the sheep 
To bleat, the cock to crow, the dog to bark; 

And then, ere the upspringing of the lark 
His vigil weakens and he falls asleep, 

Nor does he waken till the sun is steep 
Into the noon, and in his soul the dark. 

Yet though his hope is lost and gone his task, 

Still he must rise and forth into the dawn 
Mute day, without a purpose, nor dares ask 

Whither his path leads or the reason why. 

Save that love stayed when all passed with the dawn, 
Lord, even as that foolish man am I. 
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THE VAMPIRE 


By JAN NERUDA 


HE unpretentious steamer 

which plies daily between Con- 
stantinople and the Princes Islands 
landed us at Prinkipo, and we went 
ashore. "There were only a few 
passengers, we two and a Polish 
family, father, mother, and the 
daughter with her fiancé. But no 
B-. there was some one else. “A 
young fellow, a Greek, had joined 
the boat at Stamboul on the wooden 
bridge across the Golden Horn. We 
concluded, from the _ sketch-book 
which he was carrying, that he was 
an artist. He had long black curls 
down to his shoulders; his face was 
pale, and his dark eyes deeply set. 
At first I was interested in him; he 
was very obliging, and able to give 
a good deal of information about 
the country we were travelling in. 
But he talked too much, and after 
ten minutes I left him alone. 

The Polish family,on the con- 
trary, was very attractive. The old 
people were kindly and gave them- 
selves no airs, the fiancé was young 
and distinguished-looking, a man ot 
the world. They were going to 
spend the summer at Prinkipo; the 
daughter was delicate and needed 
the air of the South. The beautiful, 
pale girl looked as if she had just 
recovered from or just fallen a prey 
to a severe illness. She leant on 
her fiancé’s arm, frequently stood 
still to catch her breath, and now 
and then a dry cough interrupted 
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her whispered conversations. When- 
ever she coughed, her companion 
stopped and looked at her sympa- 
thetically, and when she returned his 
look, her eyes seemed to say: ‘It 
is nothing. ... I am quite happy.’ 

They believed in her recovery 
and their happiness. 

The Greek, who had parted from 
us at the landing-stage, had recom- 
mended an hotel belonging to a 
Frenchman, and the family decided 
to take rooms there. The situation 
was not too high, the view exquisite, 
and the hotel offered every Euro- 
pean comfort. 

We lunched together, and when 
the midday heat had passed off a 
little, we all slowly walked up the 
slope to reach a pinewood and enjoy 
the view. We had no sooner found 
a suitable spot to rest in, when the 
Greek reappeared. He only bowed 
to us, looked round for a conve- 
nient place and sat down at a few 
steps’ distance from us, opened his 
sketch-book and began to draw. 

‘I believe he is sitting with his 
back to the rock so that we should 
not see his drawing,’ I said. 

‘We don’t want to,’ said the young 
Pole, ‘we have plenty of other things 
to look at.’ 

After a while he added: ‘I believe 
he is using us a background... . | 
don’t mind.’ 

Indeed, we had enough to look 
at. I do not think there can be a 
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lovelier or happier place in the 
world than Prinkipo. Irene, the 
political martyr; a contemporary of 
Charlemagne, lived in exile here for 
a month. If I could have spent a 
month in this place, I should have 
felt enriched in memories for the 
rest of my life. Even the one day is 
unforgettable. The air was so pure 
and soft and clear that the eye 
soared as on downy wings from 
distance to distance. On the right 
the brown rocks of Asia rose from 
the sea, on the left, in the distance, 
were the blue, steep shores of 
Europe; near us Chalki, one of the 
nine islands of the Princes Archi- 
pelago, lay mute and eerie, with 
sombre cypress groves; it looked like 
a haunting dream. A huge building 
crowns the summit of the isle... - 
it is a lunatic asylum. 

The surface of the Sea of Mar- 
mora was covered with ripples, and 
played in all colours like a giant 
opal. In the distance it looked white 
as milk, near us it had a rosy shim- 
mer, and between the two islands it 
glowed like a golden orange; the 
depth below was sapphire blue. Its 
loveliness was untroubled, no large 
ships were moving on it; only close 
to the shore two small boats, carry- 
ing the British flag, were cruising to 
and fro, a steam launch, about the 
size of a signalman’s box, and a 
boat rowed by sailors; liquid silver 
seemed to drip from their oars when 
they lifted them rhythmically. Fear- 
less dolphins tumbled about close to 
the craft, or leapt in long semicircles 
across the water. From time to time 
huge eagles sailed from continent to 
continent in noiseless flight. 

The slope below our seat was 
covered with roses in full bloom, the 
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air was saturated with their scent. 
Sounds of music, vague and dreamy, 
rose to us from the arcades of the 
café on the shore. 


We were all deeply affected; our 
conversation stopped, and we gave 
ourselves up entirely to the emo- 
tions called forth by the contempla- 
tion of this Paradise. The young 
Polish girl was lying on the grass 
with her head resting on her fiancé’s 
breast. The delicate oval face took 
on a faint flush of colour, and sud- 
denly tears welled forth from her 
blue eyes. Her fiancé understood 
her emotion, bent down and kissed 
them away, one by one. The mother 
saw it and wept like her daughter, 
andI.... looking at the girl, I also 
felt as though my heart was too full. 

“Here body and soul must re- 
cover,’ whispered the girl, “what a 
wonderful spot!” 

“God knows, I have no enemies,” 
said her father, ‘“‘but if I had, and 
met them here, I should forgive 
them.” 

His voice was trembling. 

Again there was silence; we all 
felt an unspeakable sweet emotion. 
Every one was conscious of a word 
of happiness within him which he 
longed to share with all the world. 
As we all understood what the others 
felt, none of us talked. 

We had hardly noticed that the 
Greek had closed his sketch-book 
after about an hour’s work, and 
taken himself off with a slight ac- 
knowledgment of our presence. We 
remained. 

When several hours had passed, 
and the sky had begun to take on 
the purple tint which makes the 
South so attractive, the mother re- 
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minded us that it was time to go in. 
We descended in the direction of 
the hotel, slowly but with buoyant 
steps, like children free from care. 

We sat down in an open veranda 
in front of the hotel. We had no 
sooner settled down when we heard 
sounds of quarrelling and abuse be- 
low us. Our Greek seemed to have 
an altercation with the landlord, and 
we listened to amuse ourselves. The 
conversation did not last long. 

“If it weren’t that I had to con- 
sider other guests...” said the land- 
lord, while he came up the veranda 
steps. 

“Pray,” said the young Pole, 
when he eame near to our table, 
“‘who is that gentleman? what is his 
name?” 

“Oh, God knows what the fellow 
may call himself,” said the landlord 
bad-tempererdly, and looking dag- 
gers over the balustrade, “‘we call 
him the Vampire.” 
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‘‘An artist, I suppose ?” 

‘‘Nice sort of an artist . . . paints 
nothing but corpses. No sooner has 
any one died hereabouts or in Con- 
stantinople, when the fellow is ready 
with his death mask, the very same 
day. That’s because he draws in 
advance .. . but the devil knows, he 
never makes a mistake, the vulture!” 

The old Polish lady gave a shriek; 
her daughter had dropped into her 
arms in a dead faint, looking like 


_ death itself. 


Her fiancé leapt down the steps 
at one bound, seized the Greek with 
one hand and his sketch-book with 
the other. 

We ran down after him; both men 
were rolling in the dust. 

The sketch-book flew open, the 
leaves were scattered, and we saw 
on one of them a striking portrait of 
the young girl. Her eyes were 
closed; a myrtle-wreath encircled 
her forehead. 


REMEMBRANCE 


The windless willows, and the river 
And twilight, like a silent house, 

She can remember these; they give her 
Serenity of hands and brows. 


And many another lovely thing 
Lends her its beauty where she lies. 
Treasured for reconsidering 


In her calm-lidded eyes. 


CHARLES BRACKETT. 


MATING SONGS 
By SAMUEL ROTH 


O all the things I say 

And all the things I do 
When all the time my heart 
Cries out for you; 


And men who in my eyes 

See the upleaping flame 

And from my lips hear whispered 
The sacred name, 


Bow them down to the earth 
And crawl upon the knee, 
And plead their anguish, O 
The irony! 


For I have not a thought 
To right a world of wrongs, 
And all the songs I sing 
Are mating songs. 


<>) 


RIVER ROSEs 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 


By the Isar, in the twilight 

We were wandering and singing; 

By the Isar, in the evening 

We climbed the huntsman’s ladder and sat swinging 

In the fir-tree overlooking the marshes, 

While river met with river, and the ringing 

Of their pale-green glacier waters filled the evening. 


By the Isar, in the twilight 

We found the dark wild roses 

Hanging red at the river; and simmering 

Frogs were singing, and over the river closes 

Was savour of ice and of roses; and glimmering 

Fear was abroad. We whispered: ‘No one knows us, 
Let us hear what the snake proposes 

Here in this glimmering marsh.’— 
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ULYSSES 


By JAMES JOYCE 


[SEVENTH INSTALMENT] 


RONZE by gold heard the 
hoofirons, steelyringing. 
Imperthnthn thnthnthn. 
Chips, picking chips off rocky 
thumbnail, chips. 
Horrid! And gold flushed more. 
A husky fifenote blew. 
Blew. Blue bloom is on the 
Gold pinnacled hair. 
A jumping rose on satiny breasts 
of satin, rose of Castile. 
Trilling, trilling: Idolores. 
Peep! Who’s inthe . . . peep- 
ofgold? 
Tink cried to bronze in pity. 
And a call, pure, long and throb- 
bing. Lengindying call. 
Decoy. Soft word. 
The bright stars fade. 
Notes chirruping answer. 
The morn in breaking. 
Jingle jingle jaunted jingling. 
Coin rang. Clock clacked. 
Avowal. Sonnez. I could. Re- 
bound of garter. Not leave thee. 
Smack. La cloche! Thigh smack. 
Avowal. Warm. Sweetheart, good- 
bye! 
Jingle. Bloo. 


But look! 
O rose! 
Castile. 


Boomed crashing chords. Whe 
loven absorbs. War! War! The 
tympanum. 

A Sail! A veil awave upon the 
waves. 


Lost. Throstle fluted. All is lost 
now. 
Horn. Hawthorn. 


When first he saw. Alas! 
Full tup. Full throb. 
Warbling. Ah, lure! 
Martha! Come! 
Clapclop. Clipclap. Clappyclap. 
Goodgood henev erheard inall 
Deaf bald Pat brought pad knife 
took up. 

A moonlit nightcall: far: far. 

I feel so sad. P. S. So lonely 
blooming. 

Listen! 

The spiked and winding cold sea- 
horn. Have you the? Each and 
for other plash and silent roar. 

Pearls: when she. Liszt’s rhap- 
sodies. Hissss. 

You don’t? 

Did not: no, no: believe: Lidlyd. 
With a cock with a carra. 

Black. 

Deepsounding. 


Alluring. 


Do, Ben, do. 


Wait while you wait. Hee hee. 
Wait while you hee. 

But wait! 

Low in dark middle earth. Em- 
bedded ore. 

Naminedamine. All gone. All 
fallen. 


Tiny, her tremulous fernfoils of 
maidenhair. 
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Amen! He gnashed in fury. 

Fro. To, fro. A baton cool pro- 
truding. 

Bronzelydia by Minagold. 

By bronze, by gold, in oceangreen 
of shadow. Bloom. Old Bloom. 

One rapped, one tapped with a 
carra, with a cock. 

Pray for him! 
ple! 

His gouty fingers nakkering. 

Big Benaben. Big Benaben.. 

Last rose Castile of summer left 
bloom I feel so sad alone. 

Pwee! Little wind piped wee. 

True men. Lid Ker Cow De and 
Doll. Ay, ay, Like you men. Will 
lift your tschink with tschunk. 


Pray, good peo- 


Fff! Oo! 

Where bronze from anear? 
Where gold from afar? Where 
hoofs? 

Rrrpr. Kraa. Kraandl. 

Then, not till then. My eppri- 
pfitaph. Be pfrwritt. 

Done. 

Begin! 


Bronze by gold, Miss Douce’s 
head by Miss Kennedy’s head, over 
the crossblind of the Ormond bar 
heard the viceregal hoofs go by, 
ringing steel. 

—Is that her? asked Miss Ken- 
nedy. 

Miss Douce said yes, sitting with 
his ex, pearl gray and eau de Nil. 

—FExquisite contrast, Miss Ken- 
nedy said. 

When all agog Miss Douce said 
eagerly: 

—Look at the fellow in the tall 
silk. 
—Who? 
more eagerly. 


Where? gold asked 
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—In the second carriage, Miss 
Douce’s wet lips said, laughing in 
the sun. He’s looking. Mind till I 
see. 

She darted, bronze, to the back- 
most corner, flattening her face 
against the pane in a halo of hurried 
breath. 

Her wet lips tittered: 

—He’s killed looking back. 

She laughed: 

—O wept! Aren’t men frightful 
idiots ? 

With sadness. 

Miss Kennedy sauntered sadly 
from bright light, twining a loose 
hair behind an ear. Sauntering 
sadly, gold no more, she twisted 
twined a hair. Sadly she twined in 
sauntering gold hair behind a curv- 
ing ear. 

—It’s them has the fine times, 
sadly then she said. 

A man. 


Bloowho went by by Moulang’s 
pipes, bearing in his breast the 
sweets of sin, by Wine’s antiques in 
memory bearing sweet sinful words, 
by Carroll’s dusky battered plate, 
for Raoul. 

The boots to them, them in the 
bar, them barmaids came. For 
them unheeding him he banged on 
the counter his tray of chattering 
china. And 

—There’s. your teas, he said. 

Miss Kennedy with manners 
transposed the teatray down to an 
upturned lithia crate, safe from eyes, 
low. 

—What is it? loud boots unman- 
nerly asked. 

—Find out, Miss Douce retorted, 
leaving her spyingpoint. 

—Your beau, is it? 
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A haughty bronze replied: 

—T’ll complain to Mrs. de Mas- 
sey on you if I hear any more of 
your impertinent insolence. 


—Imperthnthn thnthnthn, boot- 
snout sniffed rudely, as he retreated 
as she threatened as he had come. 

Bloom. 

On her flower frowning Miss 
Douce said: 

—Most aggravating that young 
brat is. If he doesn’t conduct him- 
self [’ll wring his ear for him a yard 
long. 

Ladylike in exquisite contrast. 

—Take no notice, Miss Kennedy 
rejoined. 

She poured in a teacup tea, then 
back in the teapot tea. They cow- 
ered under their reef of counter, 
waiting on footstools, crates up- 
turned, waiting for their teas to 
draw. They pawed their blouses, 
both of black satin, two and nine a 
yard, waiting: for their teas to draw, 
and two and seven. 

Yes, bronze from anear, by gold 
from afar, heard steel from anear, 
hoofs ring from afar, and heard 
steelhoofs ringhoof ringsteel. 

—Am I awfully sunburnt? 

Miss bronze unbloused her neck. 

—No, said Miss Kennedy. It 
gets brown after. Did you try the 
borax with the cherry laurel water? 

Miss Douce halfstood to see her 
skin askance in the barmirror gilded- 
lettered where hock and claret 
glasses shimmered and in their midst 

a shell. 

—And leave it to my hands, she 
said. 

—Try it with the glycerine, Miss 
Kennedy advised. 
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Bidding her neck and hands adieu 
Miss Douce 

—Those things only bring out a 
rash, replied, reseated. I asked that 
old fogey in Boyd’s for something 
for my skin. 

Miss Kennedy, pouring now full- 
drawn tea, grimaced and prayed: 

—O, don’t remind me of him for 
mercy sake! 

—But wait till I tell you, Miss 
Douce entreated. 

Sweet tea Miss Kennedy having 
poured with milk plugged both two 
ears with little fingers. 

—No, don’t, she cried. 

—I won’t listen, she cried. 

But Bloom? 

Miss Douce grunted in snuffy 
fogey’s tone: 

—For your what? says he. 

Miss Kennedy unplugged her 
ears to hear, to speak: but said, but 
prayed again: 

—Don’t let me think of him or 
I'll expire. The hideous old 
wretch! That night in the Antient 
Concert Rooms. 

She sipped distastefully her brew, 
hot tea, a sip, sipped sweet tea. 

—Here he was, Miss Douce said, 
cocking her bronze head three quar- 
ters, ruffling her nosewings. Hufal 
Hufa! 

Shrill shriek of laughter sprang 
from Miss Kennedy’s throat. Miss 
Douce huffed and snorted down her 
nostrils that quivered imperthnthn 
like a shout in quest. 

—O! shrieking, Miss Kennedy 
cried. Will, you ever forget his 
goggle eye? 

Miss Douce chimed in in deep 
bronze laughter, shouting: 

—And your other eye! 
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Bloowhose dark eye read Aaron 
Figather’s name. Why do I always 
think Figather? Gathering figs I 
think. And Prosper Loré’s hugue- 
not name. By Bassi’s blessed vir- 
gins Bloom’s dark eyes went by. 
Bluerobed, white under, come to me. 
God they believe she is: or goddess. 
Those today. I could notsee. That 
fellow spoke. A student. After 
with Dedalus’son. He might be 
Mulligan. All comely virgins. That 
brings those rakes of fellows in: her 
white. 

By went his eyes. The sweets of 
sin. Sweet are the sweets. 

Of sin. 

In a giggling peal young gold- 
bronze voices blended, Douce with 
Kennedy your other eye. They 
threw young heads back, bronze 
gigglegold, to let freefly their laugh- 
ter, screaming, your other, signals to 
each other, high piercing notes. 

Ah, panting, sighing. Sighing, ah, 
fordone their mirth died down. 

Miss Kennedy lipped her cup 
again, raised, drank a sip and gig- 
glegiggled. Miss Douce, bending 
again over the teatray, ruffled again 
her nose and rolled droll fattened 
eyes. Again Kennygiggles, stooping 
her fair pinnacles of hair, stooping, 
her tortoise napecomb showed, splut- 
tered out of her mouth her tea, 
choking in tea and laughter, cough- 
ing with choking, crying: 

—O greasy eyes! Imagine being 
married to a man like that, she cried. 
With his bit of beard! 

Douce gave full vent to a splendid 
yell, a full yell of full woman, de- 
light, joy, indignation. 

—Married to the greasy nose! 
she yelled. 
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Shrill, with deep laughter, after 
bronze in gold, they urged each each 
to peal after peal, ringing in 
changes, bronzegold goldbronze, 
shrilldeep, to laughter after laugh- 
ter. And then laughed more. 
Greasy I knows. Exhausted, breath- 
less their shaken heads they laid, 
braided and pinnacled by glossy- 
combed, against the counterledge. 
All flushed (O!), panting, sweat- 
ing (O!), all breathless. 

Married to Bloom, to greaseasea- 
bloom. 

—O saints above! Miss Douce 
said, sighed above her jumping rose. 
I wished I hadn’t laughed so much. 
I feel all wet. 

—O, Miss Douce! Miss Ken- 
nedy protested. You horrid thing! 

And flushed yet more (you hor- 
rid!), more goldenly. 

By Cantwell’s offices roved 
Greasebloom, by Ceppi’s virgins, 
bright of their oils. Nannetti’s 
father hawked those things about, 
wheedling at doors as I. Religton 
pays. Must see him about Keyes’s 
par. Eat first. I want. Not yet. 
At four, she said. Time ever pass- 
ing. Clockhands turning. On. 
Where eat? The Clarence, Dol- 
phin. On. For Raoul. Eat. If I 
net five guineas with those ads. The 
violet silk petticoats. Not yet. The 
sweets of sin. 

Flushed less, still less, goldenly 
paled. 

Into their bar strolled Mr. De- 
dalus. Chips, picking chips off one 
of his rocky thumbnails. Chips. He 
strolled. 

—O welcome back, Miss Douce. 

He held her hand. Enjoyed her 
holidays? 
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—Tiptop. 

He hoped she had nice weather 
in Rostrevor. 

—Gorgeous, she said. Look at 
the holy show I am. Lying out on 
the strand all day. 

Bronze whiteness. 

—That was exceedingly naughty 
of you, Mr. Dedalus told her and 
pressed her hand _indulgently. 
Tempting poor simple males. 

Miss Douce of satin douced her 
arm away. 

—O go away, she said. You're 
very simple, I don’t think. 

He was. 

—Well now, I am, he mused. I 
looked so simple in the cradle they 
christened me simple Simon. 

—You must have been a doaty, 
Miss Douce made answer. And 
what did the doctor order today? 

—Well now, he mused, whatever 
you say yourself, I think I'll trouble 
you for some fresh water and a half 
glass of whisky. 

Jingle. 

—With the greatest alacrity, Miss 
Douce agreed. 

With grace of alacrity towards 
the mirror gilt Cantrell and Coch- 
rane’s she turned herself. With 
grace she tapped a measure of gold 
whisky from her crystal keg. Forth 
from the skirt of his coat Mr. De- 
dalus brought pouch and pipe. Alac- 
rity she served. He blew through 
the flue two husky fifenotes. 

—By Jove, he mused, I often 
wanted to see the Mourne moun- 
tains. Must be a great tonic in the 
air down there. But a long threat- 
ening comes at last, they say. Yes, 


yes. 


Yes. He fingered shreds of hair, 
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her maidenhair, her mermaid’s, into 
the bowl. Chips. Shreds. Musing. 
Mute. 

None not said nothing. Yes. 

Gaily Miss Douce polished a 
tumbler, trilling: 

—O, Idolores, queen of the east- 
ern seas! 

—Was Mr. Lidwell in today? 

In came Lenehan. Round him 
peered Lenehan. Mr. Bloom 
reached Essex bridge. Yes, Mr. 
Bloom crossed bridge of Yessex. To 
Martha I must write. Buy paper. 
Daly’s. Girl there civil. Bloom. 
Old Bloom. Blue Bloom is on the 
rye. 

—He was in at lunchtime, Miss 
Douce said. 

Lenehan came forwrad. 

—Was Mr. Boylan looking for 
me? 

He asked. She answered: 

—Miiss Kennedy, was Mr. Boylan 
in while I was upstairs? 

She asked. Miss voice of Ken- 
nedy answered, a_ second teacup 
poised, her gaze upon a page. 

—No! He was not. 

Miss gaze of Kennedy, heard not 
seen, read on. Lenehan round the 
sandwichbell wound his round body 
round. 

—Peep! Who’s in the corner? 

No glance of Kennedy rewarding 
him he yet made overtures. To 
mind her stops. To read only the 
black ones: round o and crooked 
ess. 

Jingle jaunty jingle. 

Girlgold she read and did not 
glance.. Take no notice. She took 
no notice while he read by rote a 
solfa fable for her, plappering flatly: 

—Ah fox met ah stork. Said 
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thee fox too thee stork: Will you’ 


put your bill down inn my troath and 
pull upp ah bone? 

He droned in vain. 
turned to her tea aside. 
He sighed, aside: 
—Ahme! Omy! 

He greeted Mr. Dedalus and got 
a nod. 

—Greetings from the famous son 
of a famous father. 

—Who may he be? Mr. Dedalus 
asked. 

Lenehan opened most 
arms. Who? 

—Who may he be? he asked. 
Can you ask? Stephen, the youthful 
bard. 

Dry. 

Mr. Dedalus, famous father, laid 
by his dry filled pipe. 

—I see, he said. I didn’t recognise 
him for the.moment. I hear he is 
keeping very select company. Have 
you seen him lately? 

He had. 

—I quaffed the nectarbowl with 
him this very day, said Lenehan. In 
Mooney’s en ville and in Mooney’s 
sur mer. He had received the rhino 
for the labour of his muse. 

He smiled at bronze’s teabathed 
lips, at listening lips and eyes. 

—The élite of Erin hung upon his 
lips. The ponderous pundit, Hugh 
MacHugh, Dublin’s most brilliant 
scribe and editor and that minstrel 
boy of the wild wet west who is 
known by the euphonious appella- 
tion of the O’Madden Burke. 

After an interval Mr. Dedalus 
raised his grog and 

—That must have been highly di- 
verting, said he. I see. 


He see. He drank. With far- 


Miss Douce 


genial 
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away mourning mountain eye. Set 
down his glass. 

He looked towards the saloon 
door. 

—I see you have moved the piano. 

—The tuner was in today, Miss 
Douce replied, tuning it for the 
smoking concert and I never heard 
such an equisite player. 

—lIs that a fact? 

—Didn’t he, Miss Kennedy? 
The real classical, you know. And 
blind too, poor fellow. Not twenty 
I’m sure he was. 

—lIs that a fact? 
said. 

He drank and strayed away. 

—So sad to look at his face, Miss 
Douce condoled. 

God’s curse on bitch’s bastard. 

Tink to her pity cried a diner’s 
bell. To the door of the dining- 
room came bald Pat, came bothered 
Pat, came Pat, waiter of Ormond. 
Lager for diner. Lager without 
alacrity she served. 

With patience Lenehan waited 


Mr. Dedalus 


for Boylan with impatience, for 
jingle jaunty blazes boy. 
Upholding the lid he (who?) 


gazed in the coffin (coffin?) at the 
oblique triple (piano!) wires. He 
pressed (the same who pressed in- 
dulgently her hand), soft pedalling 
a triple of keys to sees the thick- 
nesses of felt advancing, to hear the 
muffled hammerfall in action. 

Two sheets cream vellum paper 
one reserve two envelopes when I 
was in Wisdom Hely’s wise Bloom 
in Daly's Henry Flower bought. 
Are you not happy in your home? 
Flower to console me and a pin cuts 
lo. Means something, language of 
flow. Was it a daisy? Innocence 
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that is. Respectable girl meet after 
mass. Tanks awfully muchly. Wise 
Bloom eyed on the door a poster, a 
swaying mermaid smoking mid nice 


waves. Smoke mermaids, coolest 
whiff of all. Hair streaming: love- 
lorn. For some man. For Raoul. 


He eyed and saw afar on Essex 
bridge a gay hat riding on a jaunting- 


cam 8 itis... iL hird | time.” ,Coinci- 
dence. 
Jingling on supple. rubbers it 


jaunted from the bridge to Ormond 


quay. Follow. Risk it. Go quick. 
At four. Near now. Out. 

—Twopence, sir, the shopgirl 
dared to say. 

—Aha... I was forgetting... 
Fexeuses.4". 

—And four. 


At four she. Winsomely she on 
Bloohimwhom smiled. Bloo smi qui 
go. Ternoon. Think you're the 
only pebble on the beach? Does 
that to all. For men. 

In drowsy silence gold bent on her 
page. 

From the saloon a call came, long 
in dying. That was a tuningfork the 
tuner had that he forgot that he now 
struck. A call again. That he now 
poised that it now throbbed. You 
hear? It throbbed, pure, purer, 
softly and softlier, its buzing prongs. 
Longer in dying call. 

Pat paid for diner’s popcorked 
bottle: ere he went he whispered, 
bald and bothered, with Miss Douce. 

—The bright stars fade... 

A voiceless song sang from with- 
in, singing: 

—... the morn is breaking. 

A duodene of birdnotes chirruped 
bright treble answer under sensitive 


hands. Brightly the keys, all twink- 
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ling, linked, all harpsichording, 
called to a voice to sing the strain of 
dewy morn, of youth, of love’s leave- 
taking, life’s, love’s morn. 

—The dewdrops pearl... 

Lenehan’s lips over the counter 
lisped a low whistle of decoy. 

—But look this way, he said, rose 
of Castile. 

Jingle jaunted by the curb and 
stopped. 

She rose and closed her reading, 
rose of Castile. Fretted forlorn 
dreamily rose. 

—Did she fall or was she pushed? 
he asked her. 

She answered, slighting: 

—Ask no questions and you'll 
hear no lies. 

Like lady, ladylike. 

Blazes Boylan’s smart tan shoes 
creaked on the barfloor where he 
strode. Yes, gold from anear by 
bronze from afar. Lenehan heard 
and knew and hailed him: 

—See the conquering hero comes. 

Between the car and window, 
warily walking, went Bloom, uncon- 
quered hero. See me he might. The 
seat he sat on: warm. Black wary 
hecat walked towards Richie Gould- 
ing’s legal bag, lifted aloft saluting. 

—AndI from thee... 

—I heard you were round, said 
Blazes Boylan. 

He touched to fair Miss Ken- 
nedy a rim of his slanted straw. She 
smiled on him. But sister bronze 
outsmiled her, preening for him her 
richer hair, a bosom and a rose. 

Boylan bespoke potions. 

—What’s your cry? Glass of bit- 
ter? Glass of bitter, please, and a 
sloegin for me. Wire in yet? 
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Not yet. At four he. All said 
four. 

Cowley’s red lugs and Adam’s 
apple in the door of the sherift’s 
office. Avoid. Goulding a chance. 
What is he doing in the Ormond? 
Car waiting. Wait. 

Hello. Where off to? Some- 
thing to eat? I too was just. In 
here. What, Ormond? Best value 
in Dublin. Is that so? Diningroom. 
Sit tight there. See, not be seen. I 
think I’ll join you. Come on. Richie 
led on. Bloom followed bag. Din- 
ner fit for a prince. 

Miss Douce reached high to take 
a flagon, stretching her satin arm, 


her bust, that all but burst, so high. 


—O! O! jerked Lenehan, gasp- 
ing at each stretch. O! 

But easily she seized her prey and 
led it low in triumph. 

—Why don’t you grow? asked 
Blazes Boylan. 

Shebronze, dealing from her jar 
thick syrupy liquor for his lips, 
looked as it flowed (flower in his 
coat: who gave him?), and syrupped 
with her voice: 

—Fine goods in small parcels. 

That is to say she. Neatly she 
poured slowsyruppy sloe. 

—Here’s fortune, Blazes said. 

He pitched a broad coin down. 
Coin rang. 

—Hold on, said Lenehan, till 
| sd At 

—Fortune, he wished, lifting his 
bubbled ale. 

—Sceptre will win in a canter, he 
said. 

—I plunged a bit, said Boylan 
winking and drinking. Not on my 
own, you know. Fancy a friend of 
mine. 
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Lenehan still drank and grinned 
at his tilted ale and at Miss Douce’s 
lips that all but hummed, not shut, 
the oceansong her lips had trilled. 
Idolores. The eastern seas. 


Clock whirred. Miss Kennedy 
passed their way (flower, wonder 
who gave), bearing away teatray. 
Clock clacked. 


Miss Douce took Boylan’s coin, 
struck boldly the cashregister. It 
clanged. Clock clacked. Fair one 
of Egypt teased and sorted in the till 
and hummed and handed coins in 
change. Look to the west. A clack. 
For me. 

—What 
Blazes Boylan. 

O'clock. 

Lenehan, small eyes ahunger on 
her humming, bust ahumming, 
tugged Blazes  Boylan’s  elbow- 
sleeve. 

—Let’s hear the time, he said. 

The bag of Goulding, Colles, 
Ward led Bloom by dyebloom flow- 
ered tables. Aimless he chose with 
agitated aim, bald Pat attending, a 
table near the door. Be near. At 
four. Hashe forgoten? Perhaps a 
trick. Not come: whet appetite. I 


time is that? asked 


Four? 


couldn’t do. Wait, wait. Pat, 
waiter, waited. 
Sparkling bronze azure eyed 


Blazure’s skyblue bow and eyes. 

—Go on, pressed Lenehan. 
There’s no-one. He never heard. 

—...to Flora’s lips did hie. 

High, a high note, pealed in the 
treble, clear. 

Bronzedouce, communing with 
her rose that sank and rose sought 
Blazes Boylan’s flower and eyes. 

—Please, please. 
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He pleaded over returning 
phrases of avowal. 

—I could not leave thee... 

—Afterwits, Miss Douce prom- 
ised coyly. 


—No, now, urged Lenehan. 
Sonnez la cloche! Odo! There’s 
no-one. 


She looked. Quick. Miss Kenn 
out of earshot. Sudden bent. Two 
kindling faces watched her bend. 

Quavering the chords strayed 
from the air, found it again, lost 
chord, and lost and found it falter- 
ing. 

—Goon! Do! Sonnez! 

Bending, she nipped a peak of 
skirt above her knee. Delayed. 
Taunted them still, bending, sus- 
pending, with wilful eyes. 

—Sonnez! 

Smack. She let free sudden in re- 
bound her nipped elastic garter 
smackwarm against her smackable a 
woman’s warmhosed thigh. 

—La cloche! cried gieeful Lene- 


han. Trained by owner. No saw- 
dust there. 
She smilesmirked  supercilious 


(wept! aren’t men?), but, light- 
ward gliding, mild she smiled on 
Boylan. 

—You’re the essence of vulgarity, 
she in gliding said. 

Boylan, eyed, eyed. Tossed to 
fat lips his chalice, drankoff his tiny, 
chalice, sucking the last fat violet 
syrupy drops. His spellbound eyes 
went after her gliding head as it 
went down the bar by mirrors, gilded 
arch for ginger ale, hock and claret 
glasses shimmering, a spiky shell, 
where it concerted, mirrored, bronze 
with sunnier bronze. 

Yes, bronze from anearby. 
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—... Sweetheart, goodbye! 
_—I'm off, said Boylan with impa- 
tience. 

He slid his chalice brisk away, 
grasped his change. 

—Wait a shake, begged Lenehan, 
drinking quickly. I wanted to tell 
you, Tom Rochford... 

—Come on to blazes, said Blazes 
Boylan, going. 

Lenehan gulped to go. 

—Got the horn or what? he said. 
Wait, I'm coming. 

He followed the hasty creaking 
shoes but stood by nimbly by the 
threshold, saluting forms, a bulky 
with a slender. 

—How do you do, Mr. Dollard? 

—Eh? How do? How do? 
Ben Dollard’s vague bass answered, 
turning an instant from Father Cow- 
ley’s woe. He won’t give you any 
trouble, Bob. Alf Bergan will 
speak to the long fellow. We'll put 
a barleystraw in that Judas Iscariot’s 
ear this time. 

Sighing, Mr. Dedalus came 
through the saloon, a finger soothing 
an eyelid. 

—Hoho, we will, Ben Dollard 
yodled jollily. Come on, Simon, 
give us a ditty. We heard the 
piano. 

Bald Pat, bothered waiter, wait- 
ed for drink orders, Power for 
Richie. And Bloom? Let me see. 
Not make him walk twice. His 
corns. Four now. How warm this 
black is. Course nerves a bit. Re- 
fracts’ (1s it?" héatar ‘Let’ me™sce. 
Cider. Yes, bottle of cider. 

—What’s that? Mr. Dedalus 
said. I was only vamping, man. 

—Come on, come on, Ben Dol- 
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Come, Bob. 

He ambled Dollard, bulky slops, 
before them (hold that fellow with 
the: hold him now) into the saloon. 
He plumped him Dollard on the 
stool. His gouty paws plumped 
chords. Plumped stopped abrupt. 

Bald Pat in the doorway met 
tealess gold returning. Bothered he 
wanted Power and cider. Bronze 
by the window watched, bronze 
from afar. 

Jingle a tinkle jaunted. 

Bloom heard a jing, a little sound. 
He’s off. Light sob of breath Bloom 
sighed on the silent bluehued flow- 
ers. Jingling. He’s gone. Jingle. 
Hear. 

—Love and war, Ben, Mr. Deda- 
lus said. God be with old times. 

Miss Douce’s brave eyes, unre- 
garded, turned from the crossblind, 
smitten by sunlight. Gone. Pen- 
sive (who knows?), smitten (the 
smiting light), she lowered the drop- 
blind with a sliding cord. She drew 
down pensive (why did he go so 
quick when I?) about her bronze, 
over the bar where bald stood by 
sister gold, inexquisite contrast, con- 
trast inexquisite nonexquisite, slow 
cool dim seagreen sliding depth of 
shadow, eau de Nil. 

—Poor old Goodwin was the 
pianist that night, Father Cowley 
reminded them. There was a slight 
difference of opinion between him- 
self and the Collard grand. 

There was. 

—A symposium all his own, Mr. 
Dedalus said. ‘The devil wouldn’t 
stop him. He was a crotchety old 
tellow in the primary stage of drink. 

—God, do you remember? Ben 


Begone, 
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bulky Dollard said, turning from 
the punished keyboard. And by 
Japers I had no wedding garment. 

They laughed all three. He had 
no wed. All trio laughed. No 
wedding garment. 

—Our friend Bloom turned in 
handy that night, Mr. Dedalus said. 
Where’s my pipe, by the way? 

He wandered back to the bar to 
the lost chord pipe. Bald Pat car- 
ried two diners’ drinks, Richie and 
Poldy. And Father Cowley laughed 
again. 

—I saved the situation, Ben, I 
think. 

—yYou did, averred Ben Dollard. 


I remember those tight trousers too. 


’ That was a brilliant idea, Bob. 


Father Cowley blushed to his 
brilliant purply lobes. He saved the 
situa. Tight trou. Brilliant ide. 

—I knew he was on the rocks, he 
said. The wife was playing the 
piano in the coffee palace on Satur- 
days for a very trifling consideration 
and who was it gave me the wheeze 
she was doing the other business? 
Do you remember? We had to 
search all Holles Street to find them 
till the chap in Keogh’s gave us the 
number. Remember? 

Ben remembered, his broad visage 
wondering. 

—By God she had some luxurious 
operacloaks and things there. 

Mr. Dedalus wandered back, pipe 
in hand. 

—Merrion square style. Ball- 
dresses, by God, and court dresses. 
He wouldn’t take any money either. 
What? Any God’s quantity of 
cocked hats and boleros and trunk- 
hose. What? 

—Ay, ay, Mr. Dedalus nodded. 
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Mrs. Marion Bloom has left off 
clothes of all descriptions. 
Jingle jaunted down the quays. 
Blazes sprawled on bounding tyres. 
Liver and baon. Steak and kid- 


ney pie. Right, sir. Right, Pat. 
Mrs. Marion met him pike 
hoses. Smell of burn of Paul de 


Kock. Nice name he. 

—What’s this her name was? A 
buxom lassy. Marion... 

—Tweedy. 

—Yes. Is she alive? 

—And kicking. 

—She was a daughter of... 

—Daughter of the regiment. 

—Yes, begad. I remember the 
old drummajor. 

Mr. Dedalus struck, whizzed, lit, 
puffed savoury puff after. 

—lIrish? I don’t know, faith. Is 
she, Simon? 

Puff after stiff, a puff, strong, 
savoury, crackling. 

—Buccinator muscle is... What? 
peeisit tustve. 1, C).<shic ist... Vy 
Irish Molly, O. 

He puffed a pungent plumy blast. 

—From the rock of Gibraltar... 
all the way. 

They pined in depth of ocean 
shadow, gold by the beerpull, bronze 
by maraschino, thoughtful all two, 
Mina Kennedy, 4 Lismore terrace, 
Drumcondra with Idolores, a queen, 
Dolores, silent. 

Pat served uncovered dishes. 
Leopold cut liverslices. As said be- 
fore he ate with relish the inner or- 
gans, nutty gizzards, fried cods’roes 
while Richie Goulding, Collis, Ward 
ate steak and kidney, steak then kid- 
ney, bite by bite of pie he ate Bloom 
ate they ate. 

Bloom with Goulding, married in 


Syl 


silence, ate. Dinners fit for princes. 

By.Bachelor’s walk jogjaunty jin- 
gled Blazes Boylan, bachelor, in sun, 
in heat, mare’s glossy rump atrot, 
with flick of whip, on bounding 
tyres: sprawled, warmseated, Boylan 
impatience, ardentbold. Horn. Have 
you the? Horn. Have you the? 
Haw haw horn. 

Over their voices Dollard bas- 
sooned attack, booming over bom- 
barding chords: 

—When love absorbs my ardent 
SOUL = nee 

Roll of Bensoulbenjamin rolled to 
the quivery loveshivery roofpanes. 

—War! War! cried Father Cow- 
ley. You're the warrior. 

—So I am, Ben Warior laughed. 
I was thinking of your landlord. 
Love or money. 

He stopped. He wagged huge 
beard, huge face over his blunder 
huge. 

—Sure, you’d burst the tympanum 
of her ear, man, Mr. Dedalus said 
through smoke aroma, with an organ 
like yours. 

In bearded abundant laughter 
Dollard shook upon the keyboard. 
He would. 

—Not to mention another mem- 
brane, Father Cowley added. Half 
time, Ben. Amoroso ma non troppo. 
Let me there. 

Miss Kennedy served two gentle- 
men with tankards of cool stout. 
She passed a remark. It was in- 
deed, first gentleman said, beautiful 
weather. They drank cool stout. 
Did she know where the lord leu- 
tenant was going? And heard steel- 
hoof ring. No, she couldn’t say. 
But it would be inthe paper. O, she 
needn’t trouble. No trouble. She 
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waved about her outspread Inde- 
pendent, searching, the lord lieuten- 
ant, her pinnacles of hair slowmoy- 
ing, lord lieuten. Too much trouble, 
first gentleman said. O, not in the 


least. Way he looked that. Lord 
lieutenant. Gold by bronze heard 
iron steel. 


—. my ardent soul 
I care not foror the morrow. 

In liver gravy Bloom mashed 
mashed potatoes. Love and war 
someone is. Ben Dollard’s famous. 
Night he ran round to us to borrow 
a dress suit for that concert. 
Trousers tight as a drum on him. 
Musical porkers. Molly did laugh 
when he went out. Threw herself 
back across the bed, screaming, 
kicking. With all his belongings 
on show. O, saints above, I’m 
drenched! O, the women in the 
front row! O, I never laughed so 
many! Well, of course, that’s what 
gives him the base barreltone. For 
instance eunuchs. Wonder who’s 
playing. Nice touch. Must be Cow- 
ley. Musical. Knows whatever 
note you play. Bad breath he has, 
poor chap. Stopped. 

Miss Douce, engaging, Lydia 
Douce, bowed to suave solicitor, 
George Lidwell, gentleman, enter- 
ing. Good afternoon. She gave her 
moist, a lady’s, hand to his firm 
clasp. Afternoon. Yes, she was 
back. To the old dingdong again. 

—Your friends are inside, Mr. 
Lidwell. 

George Lidwell, suave, solicited, 
held a lydiahand. 

Bloom ate liv as said before. 
Clean here at least. That chap in 
the Burton, gummy with gristle. 
No-one here: Goulding and _ I. 
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Clean tables, flowers, mitres of nap- 
kins. Pat to and fro, bald Pat 
Nothing to do. Best value in Dub. 

Piano again. Cowley it is. Way 
he sets in to it, like one together 
mutual understanding. Tiresome 
shapers scraping fiddles, eye on the 
bowend, sawing the ’cello, remind 
you of toothache.. Her high long 
snore. Night we were in the box. 
Trombone under blowing like a 
grampus, between the acts, other 
brass chap unscrewing, emptying 


spittle. Conductor’s legs too, bags- 
trousers, jiggedy jiggedy. Do right 
to hide them. 


Jiggedy jingle jaunty jaunty. 

Only the harp. Lovely gold 
glowering light. Girl touched it. 
Poop of a lovely. Gravy’s rather 
good fit for a. Golden ship. Erin. 
The harp that once or twice. Cool 
hands. Ben Howth, the rhododen- 
drons. We are their harps. I. 
He. Old. Young. 

—Ah, I couldn’t, man, 
Dedalus said, shy, listless. 

Strongly. 

—Go on, blast you, Ben Dollard 
growled. Get it out in bits. 

—M’ appari, Simon, Father Cow- 
ley said. 

Down stage he strode some paces, 
grave, tall in affliction, his long arms 
outheld. Hoarsely the apple of his 
throat hoarsed softly. Softly he 
sang to a dusty seascape there: 4 
Last Farewell. A headland, a ship, 
a sail upon the billows. Farewell. 
A lovely girl, her veil awave upon 
the wind upon the headland, wind 
around her. 

Cowley sang: 

—M’ appari tutt’amor: 

Il mio sguardo lincontr... 


Mr. 
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She waved, unhearing Cowley, her 
veil to one departing, dear one, to 
wind, love, speeding sail, return. 

—Go on, Simon. 

—Ah, sure my dancing days are 
done, Ben... Well... 

Mr. Dedalus laid his pipe to rest 
beside the tuningfork and, sitting, 
touched the obedient keys. 

—No, Simon, Father Cowley 
turned. Play it in the original. One 
flat. 

The keys, obedient, rose higher, 
told, faltered, confessed, confused. 

Up stage strode Father Cowley. 

—Here, Simon. [ll accompany 
you, he said. Get up. 

By Graham Lemon’s pineapple 
rock, by Elvery’s elephant jingle 
jogged. 

Steak, kidney, liver, mashed at 
meat fit for princes sat princes 
Bloom and Goulding. Princes at 
meat they raised and drank Power 
and cider. 

Most beautiful tenor air ever writ- 
ten, Richie said: Somnambula. He 
heard Joy Maas sing that one night. 
Ah, what M’Guckin! Yes. In his 
way. Choirboy style. Maas was 
the boy. Massboy. A lyrical tenor 
if youlike. Never forget it. Never. 

Tenderly Bloom over liverless ba- 
con saw the tightened features 
strain. Backache he.  Bright’s 
bright eye. Next item on the pro- 
gramme. Paying the piper. Pills, 
pounded bread, worth a guinea a 
box. Stave it off awhile. Sings too: 
Down among the dead men. Appro- 
priate. Kidney pie. Sweets to the. 
Not making much hand of it. Best 
value in. Characteristic of him. 
Power. Particular about his drink. 
Flaw in the glass, fresh Vartry wa- 
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ter. Fecking matches from counters 
to save. Then squander a sovereign 
in dribs’and drabs. And when he’s 
wanted not a farthing. Screwed re- 
fusing to pay his fare. Curious 
types. 

Never would Richie forget that 
night. As long as he lived, never. 
In the gods of the old Royal with 
little Peake. And when the first 
note. 

Speech paused on Richie’s lips. 

Coming out with a whopper now. 
Rhapsodies about damn all. Be- 
lieves his own lies. Does really. 
Wonderful liar. But want a good 
memory. 

—Which air is that? asked Leo- 
pold Bloom. 

—All is lost now. 

Richie cocked his lips apout. A 
low incipient note sweet banshee 
murmured: all. A thrush, A 
throstle. His breath, birdsweet, 
good teeth he’s proud of, fluted with 
plaintive woe. Is lost? Rich sound. 
Two notes in one there. Blackbird 
I heard in the hawthorn valley. 
Taking my motives he twined and 
turned them. All most too new call 
is lost in all. Echo. How sweet the 
answer. How is that done? All 
lost now. Mournful he whistled. 
Fall, surrender, lost. 

Bloom bent leopold ear, turning a 
fringe of doyley down under the 


vase. Order. Yes, I remember. 
Lovely air. In sleep she went to 
him. Innocence in the moon. Still 
hold her back. Brave, don’t know 
their danger. Call name. Touch 
water. Jingle jaunty. Too late. 
She longed to go. ‘That's why. 


Woman. As easy stop the sea. 
Yes: all is lost. 
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—A beautiful air, said Bloom lost 
Leopold. I know it well. 

Never in all his life had Richie 
Goulding. 

He knows it well too. 
feels. Still harping on his daughter. 
Wise child that knows her father, 
Dedalus said. Me? 

Bloom askance over liverless saw. 
Face of the all is lost. Rollicking 
Richie once. Jokes old stale now. 
Wagging his ear. Napkinring in his 
eye. Now begging letters he sends 
his son with. Crosseyed Walter sir 
I did sir. Wouldn’t trouble only I 
was expecting some money. Apolo- 
gise. 

Piano again. 
last time I heard. Tuned probably. 
Stopped again. 

Dollard and Cowley still urged 
the lingering singer out with it. 

—With it, Simon. 

—lIt, Simon. 

—Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
most deeply obliged by your kind 
solicitations. 

—It, Simon. 

—TI have no money but if you will 
lend me your attention I shall en- 
deavor to sing to you of a heart 
bowed down. 

By the sandwichbell in screening 
shadow, Lydia her bronze and rose, 
a lady’s grace, gave and withheld: as 
in cool glaucous eau de Nil Mina to 
tankards two her pinnacles of gold. 

The harping chords of prelude 
closed. A chord longdrawn, ex- 
pectant drew a voice away. 

—When first I saw that form en- 
dearing. 

Richie turned. 

—Si Dedalus’s voice, he said. 

Braintipped, cheek touched with 


Or he. 


Sounds better than. 
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flame, they listened feeling that flow 
endearing flow over skin limbs hu- 
man heart soul spine. Bloom signed 
to Pat, bald Pat is a waiter hard of 
hearing, to set ajar the door of the 
bar. The door of the bar. So. 
That will do. Pat, waiter, waited, 
waiting to hear, for he was hard of 
hear by the door. 

—Sorrow from me seemed to de- 
part. 

Through the hush of air a voice 
sang to them, low, not rain, not 
leaves in murmur, like no voice of 
strings of reeds or whatdoyoucall- 
them dulcimers, touching their still 
ears with words, still hearts of their 
each his remembered lives. Good, 
good to hear: sorrow from them 
each seemed to from both depart 
when first they heard. When first 
they saw, lost Richie, Poldy, mercy 
of beauty, heard from a person 
wouldn’t expect it in the least, her 
first merciful lovesoft oftloved 
word. 

Love that is singing: Love’s old 
sweet song. Bloom unwound slowly 
the elastic band of his packet. 
Love’s old sweet sonnez la gold. 
Bloom wound a skein round four 
forkfingers stretched it, relaxed, and 
wound it round his troubled double, 
fourfold, in octave, gyved them fast. 

—Full of hope and all de- 
lighted... 

Tenors get women by the score. 
Increase their flow. Throw flower 
at his feet when will we meet? My 
head it simply. Jingle all delighted. 
He can’t sing for tall hats. Your 
head it simply swurls. Perfumed 
for him. What perfume does your 
wife? I want to know. Jing. Stop. 
Knock. Last look at mirror always 
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before she answers the door. The 
hall. There? How do you? I do 
well. There? What? Or? Phial 


of cachous, kissing comfits, in her 


satchel. Yes? NWHands felt for the 
opulent. 
Alas! The voice rose, sighing, 


changed: loud, full, shining, proud. 

—But alas, ’twas idle dream- 
Ng #1 

Glorious tone he has still. 
air softer also their brogue. 
man! Could have made oceans of 
money. Singing wrong words. 
Wore out his wife: now sings. But 
hard to tell. Only the two them- 
selves. If he doesn’t break down. 
Keep a trot for the avenue. His 
hands and feet sing too. Drink. 
Nerves overstrung. Must be ab- 
stemious to sing. Jenny Lind soup: 
stock, sage, raw eggs, half pint of 
cream. For creamy dreamy. 

Tenderness it welled: slow, swell- 
ing. Full it throbbed. That’s the 
chat. Ha, give! Take! Throb, a 
throb, a pulsing proud erect. 

Words? Music? No: it’s what’s 
behind. 

Bloom looped, unlooped, noded, 
disnoded. 

Bloom. Flood of warm jimjam 
lickitup secretness flowed to flow in 
music out, in desire, dark to lick flow, 
invading. Tipping her tepping her 
tapping her topping her. Tup. 
Pores to dilate dilating. Tup. The 
joy the feel the warm the. Tup. 
To pour o’er sluices pouring gushes. 
Flood, gush, flow, joygush, tupthrop. 


Cork 
Silly 


Now! Language of love. 
—...ray of hope... 
Beaming. Lydia for Lidwell 


squeak scarcely hear so ladylike the 
muse unsqueaked a ray of hope. 
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Martha it is. Coincidence. Just 
going to write. Lionel’s song. Lovely 
name you have. Can’t write. Ac- 
cept my little pres. Play on her 
heartstrings pursestrings too. She’s 
a. I called you naughty boy. Still 
the name: Martha. How strange! 
Today. 

The voice of Lionel returned, 
weaker but unwearied. It sang 
again to Richie Poldy Lydia Lidwell 
also sang to Pat open mouth ear 
waiting to wait. How first he saw 
that form endearing, how sorrow 
seemed to part, how look, form, 
word charmed him Gould Lidwell, 
won Pat Bloom’s heart. 

Wish I could see his face, though. 
Explain better. Why the barber in 
Drago’s always looked my face when 
I spoke his face in the glass. Still 
hear it better here than in the bar 
though farther. 

—E ach graceful look... 

First night when I saw her at Mat 
Dillon’s in Terenure. Yellow, black 


lace she wore. Musical chairs. We 
two the last. Fate. After her. 
Fate. Round and round clow. 
Quick round. Wetwo. All looked. 
Halt. Down she sat. All ousted 
looked. Lips laughing. Yellow 
knees. 


—Charmed my eye... 

Singing. Waiting she sang. I 
turned her music. Full voice of per- 
fume of what perfume does your 
lilactrees. Bosom I saw, both full, 
throat warbling. First I saw. She 
thanked me. Why did she me? 
Fate. Spanishy eyes. Under a pear- 
tree alone patio this hour in old 
Madrid one side in shadow Dolores 
shedolores. At me. Luring. Ah, 


alluring. 
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—Martha! Ah, Martha! 

Quitting all langour Lionel cried 
in grief, in cry of passion dominant 
to love to return with deepening yet 
with rising chords of harmony. In 
cry or lionel loneliness that she 
should know, must Martha feel. For 
only her he waited. Where? Here 
there try there here all try where. 
Somewhere. 

—Co-me, thou lost one! 

Co-me thou dear one! 

Alone. One love. One hope. One 
comfort me. Martha, chestnote, re- 
turn. 

—Come! 

It soared, a bird, it held its flight, 


a swift pure cry, soar silver orb it 


leaped serene, speeding, sustained, 
to come, don’t spin it out too long 
long breath he breath long life, soar- 
ing high, high resplendent, aflame, 
crowned, high in the effulgence sym- 
bolistic, high, of the etherial bosom, 
high, of the high vast irradition ev- 
erywhere all soaring all around about 


the all, the endlessnessnessness. .. . 
—To me! 
Siopold! 
Consumed. 
Come. Well sung. All clapped. 


She ought to. Come. To me, to 
him, to her, you too, me, us. 


—Bravo! Clapclap. Goodman, 
Simon. Clappyclapclap. Encore! 
Clapclipclap. Sound as a bell. 


Bravo, Simon! Clapclopclap. En- 
core, enclap, said, cried, clapped all, 
Ben Dollard, Lydia Douce, George 
Lidwell, Pat, Mina, two gentlemen 
with two tankards. Cowley, first 
gent with tank and bronze Miss 
Douce and gold Miss Mina. 

Blazes Boylan’s smart tan shoes 
creaked on the barfloor, said before. 
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Jingle by monuments of sir John 
Gray, Horatio onehandled Nelson, 
reverend father Theobald Matthew, 
jaunted as said before just now. 
Atrot, in heat, heatseated. Cloche. 
Sonnez la. Cloche. Sonnez la. Slow- 
er the mare went up the hill by the 
Rotunda, Rutland square. Too slow 
for Boylan, blazes Boylan, impa- 
tience Boylan, joggled the mare. 

An afterclang of Cowley’s chords 
closed, died on the air made richer. 

And Richie Goulding drank his 
Power and Leopold Bloom his cider 
drank, Lidwell his Guinness, second 
gentleman said they would partake 
of two more tankards if she did not 
mind. Miss Kennedy smirked, dis- 
serving, coral lips, at first, at second. 
She did not mind. 

—Seven days in jail, Ben Dollard 
said, on bread and water. Then 
you'd sing, Simon, like a garden 
thrush. 

Lionel Simon, singer, laughed. 
Father Bob Cowley played. Mina 
Kennedy served. Second gentleman 
paid. Tom Kernan strutted in Lydia, 
admired, admired. But Bloom sang 
dumb. 

Admiring. 

Richie, admiring, descanted on 


that man’s glorious voice. He re- 
membered one night long ago. 
Never forget that night. Si sang 


’Twas rank and fame: in Ned Lam- 
bert’s ’twas. Good God he never 
heard in all his life a note like that 
he never did then false one we had 
better part so clear so God he never 
heard since love lives not a clinking 
voice ask Lambert he can tell you 
too. 

Goulding, a flush struggling in his 
pale, told Mr. Bloom, face of the 


> 
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night Si in Ned Lambert’s, Dedalus 
house, sang’ Twas rank and fame. 

He, Mr. Bloom, listened while he, 
Richie Goulding, told him, Mr. 
Bloom of the night he, Richie, heard 
him, Si Dedalus, sing ’T'was rank 
and fame in his, Ned Lambert’s 
house. 

Brothers-in-law: relations. We 
never speak as we pass by. Rift in 
the lute I think. Treats him with 
scorn. See. He admires him all 
the more. The night Si sang. The 
human voice, two tiny silky cords. 
Wonderful, more than all the oth- 
ers. 

That voice was a lamentation. 
Calmer now. It’s in the silence you 
feel you hear. Vibrations. Now si- 
lent air. 

Bloom ungyved his crisscrossed 
hands and with slack fingers plucked 
the slender catgut thong. He drew 
and plucked. It buz, it twanged. 
While Goulding talked of Barra- 
clough’s voice production, while Tom 
Kernan, harking back in a retrospec- 
tive sore of arrangement, talked to 
listening Father Cowley who played 
a voluntary, who nodded as he 
played. While big Ben Dollard 
talked with Simon Dedalus lighting, 
who nodded as he smoked, who 
smoked. 

Thou lost one. All songs on that 
theme. Yet more Bloom stretched 
his string. Cruel it seems. Let peo- 
ple get fond of each other: lure them 
on. Thentear asunder. Death. Ex- 
plos. Knock on the head. Outto- 
helloutofthat. Human life. Dig- 
nam. Ugh, that rat’s tail wriggling! 
Five bob I gave. Corpus paradisium. 
Corncrake croaker: belly like a pois- 
oned pup. Gone. They sing. For- 
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gotten. I too. And one day she 
with. Leave her: get tired. Suffer 
then. Snivel. Big Spanishy eyes 
goggling at nothing. Her wavyavy- 
eavyheavyeavyevyevy hair un comb: 


Yet too much happy bores. He 
stretched more, more. Are you not 
happy in your? Twang. It snapped. 

Jingle into Dorset street. 

Miss Douce withdrew her satiny 
arm, reproachful, pleased. 

—Don’t make half so free, said 
she, till we are better acquainted. 

George Lidwell told her really and 
truly: but she did not believe. 

First gentleman told Mina that 
was so. She asked him was that so. 
And second tankard told her so. 
That that was so. 

Miss Douce, Miss Lydia, did not 
believe: Miss Kennedy, Mina, did 
not believe: George Lidwell, no: 
Miss Dou did not: the first, the first. 
gent with the tank: believe, no, no: 
did not, Miss Kenn: Lidlydiawell: 
the tank. 

Better write it here. Quills in the 
postofhce chewed and twisted. 

Bald Pat at a sign drew nigh. A 
pen and ink. He went. A pad. He 
went. A pad to blot. He heard, deaf 
Pat. 

—Yes, Mr. Bloom, said, teasing 
the curling catgut line. It certainly 
is. Few lines will do. My present. All 
that Italian florid music is. Who is 
this wrote? Know the name you 
know better. Take out sheet note- 
paper, envelope: unconcerned. It’s 
so characteristic. 

—Grandest number in the whole 
opera. Goulding said. 

—lIt is, Bloom said. 

Numbers it is. All music when you 
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come to think. Two multiplied by 
two divided by half is twice one. Vi- 
brations: chords those are. One plus 
two plus six is seven. Do anything 
you like with figures juggling. Al- 
ways find out this equal to that, sym- 
metry under a cemetery wall. He 
doesn’t see my mourning. Callous: 
all for his own gut. Musemathemat- 
ics. And you think you're listening 
to the etherial. But suppose you said 
it like: Martha, seven times nine 
minus x is thirtyfive thousand. Fall 
quite flat. It’s on account of the 
sounds it Is. 

Instance he’s playing now. Im- 
provising. Might be what you like 
till you hear the words. Want to lis- 
ten sharp. Hard. Begin all right: 
then hear chords a bit off: feel lost a 
bit. In and out of sacks over barrels, 
through wirefences, obstacle race. 
Time makes the tune. Question of 
mood you're in, Still always nice to 
hear. Except scales up and down, 
girls learning. Two together next- 
door neighbours. Ought to invent 
dummy pianos for that. Blumenlied 
I bought for her. The name. Playing 
it slow, a girl, night I came home, 
the girl. Door of the stables near 
Cecelia street. Milly no taste. Queer 
because we both I mean. 

Bald deaf Pat brought quite flat 
pad ink. Pat set with ink pen quite 
flat pad. Pat took plate dish knife 
fork. Pat went. 

It was the only language Mr. 
Dedalus said to Ben. He heard them 
as a boy in Ringabella. Crosshaven, 
Ringabella, singing their barcaroles. 
Queenstown harbour full of Italian 
ships. Walking, you know, Ben, in 
the moonlight with those earthquake 
hats. Blending their voices. God, 
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such music, Ben. Heard as a boy. 
Cross Ringabella have mooncarole. 

Sour pipe removed he held a 
shield of hand beside his lips that 
cooed a moonlight nightcall, clear 
from anear, a call from afar, reply- 
ing. 

ene the edge of his Freeman 
baton ranged Bloom’s your other 
eye, scanning for where did I see 
that. Callan, Coleman, Dignam Pat- 
rick. Heighbo! Heighbo! Fawcett. 
Aha! Just I was looking... . 

Hope he’s not looking, cute as a 
rat. He held unfurled his Freeman. 
Can’t see now. Remember write 
Greek ees. Bloom dipped. Bloo mur: 
dear sir. Dear Henry wrote: dear 
Mady. Got your lett and flow. Hell 
did I put? Some pock or oth. It is 
utterl imposs. Underline imposs. To 
write today. 

Bore this. Bored Bloom tam- 
bourined gently with I am just re- 
flecting fingers on flat pad Pat 
brought. 

On. Know what I mean. No, 
change that ee. Accept my poor little 
pres enclos. Ask her no answ. Hold 
on. Five Dig. Two about here. Pen- 
ny the gulls. Elijah is com. Seven 
Davy Byrne’s. Is eight about. Say 
half a crown. My poor little pres: 
p. o. two and six. Write me a long. 
Do you despise? Jingle, have you 
the? So excited. Why do you call me 
naught? You naughty too? O, Mairy 
lost the pin of her. Bye for today. 
Yes, yes, will tell you. Want to. To 
keep it up. Call me that other. Other 
world she wrote. My patience are 
exhaust. To keep it up. You must 
believe. Believe. The tank. It. Is. 
True. 

Folly am I writing? Husbands 
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don’t. That’s marriage does, their 
wives. Because I’m away from. Sup- 
pose. But how? She must. Keep 
young. If she found out. Card in my 
high grade ha. No, not tell all. Use- 
less pain. If they don’t see. Woman. 
Sauce for the gander. 
A hackney car, number three hun- 
dred and twentyfour, driver Barton 
James of number one Harmony ave- 
-nue, Donnybrook, on which sat a 
fare, a young gentleman, stylishly 
dressed in an indigoblue serge suit 
made by George Robert Mesias, 
tailor and cutter, of number five 
Eden quay, and wearing a straw hat 
very dressy, bought of John Plasto 
of number one Great Brunswick 
street, hatter. Eh? This is the jingle 
that joggled and jingled. By Dlu- 
_gacz’ porkshop bright tubes of 
Agendath trotted a gallantbuttocked 
mare. 
—Answering an ad? keen Richie’s 
eyes asked Bloom. 
—yYes, Mr. Bloom said. Town 
traveller. Nothing doing, I expect. 
Bloom mur: best references. But 
Henry wrote: it will excite me. You 
know now. In haste. Henry. Greek 
ee. Better add postcript. What is he 
playing now? Improvising intermez- 
zo. P. S. The rum tum tum. How 
will you pun? You punish me? 
Crooked skirt swinging, whack by. 
_ Tell me I want to. Know. O. Course 
if I didn’t I wouldn’t ask. La la la 
ree. Trails off there sad in minor. 
Why minor sad? Sign H. They like 
sad tail at end. P. P. S. La la la ree. 
I feel so sad today. La ree. So lone- 
ly. Dee. 

He blotted quick on pad of Pat. 

Envel. Address. Just copy out of 

paper. Murmured: Messers. Callan, 
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Coleman and Co, limited. Henry 
wrote: 


Miss Martha Clifford 
c/o P. O. 
Dolphin’s barn lane 

Dublin. 


Blot over the other so he can’t 
read. Right. Idea prize titbit. Some- 
thing detective read off blottingpad. 
Payment at the rate of guinea per 
col. Matcham often thinks the laugh- 
ing witch. Poor Mrs. Purefoy. U. 
p.: up. 

Too poetical that about the sad. 
Music did that. Music hath charms 
Shakespeare said. Quotations every 
day in the year. To be or not to be. 
Wisdom while you wait. 

In Gerard’s rosery of Fetter lane 
he walks, greyedauburn. One life is 
all. One body. Do. But do. 

Done anyhow. Postal order 
stamp. Postofice lower down. Walk 
now. Enough. Barney Kiernan’s I 
promised to meet them. Dislike that 
job. House of mourning. Walk. Pat. 
Doesn’t hear. Deaf beetle he is. 

Car near there now. Talk. Talk. 
Pat! Doesn’t. Settling those nap- 
kins. Lot of ground he must cover 
in the day. Paint face behind on 
him then he’d be two. Wish they’d 
sing more. Keep my mind off. 

Bald Pat who is bothered mitred 
the napkins. Pat is a waiter hard of 
his hearing. Pat is a waiter who waits 
while you wait. Hee hee hee he. He 
waits while you wait. Hee hee. A 
waiter is he. Hee hee hee hee. He 
waits while you wait. While you wait 
if you wait he will wait while you 
wait. Hee hee hee hee. Hoh. Wait 


while you wait. 
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Douce now. Douce Lydia. Bronze 
and rose. 

She had a gorgeous, simply gor- 
geous, time. And look at the lovely 
shell she brought. 

To the end of the bar to him she 
bore lightly the spiked and winding 
seahorn that he, George Lidwell, 
solicitor, might hear. 

—Listen! she bade him. 

Under Tom Kernan’s  ginhot 
words the accompanist wove music 
slow. Authentic fact. How Walter 
Bapty lost his voice. Well, sir, the 
husband took him by the throat. 
Scoundrel, said he. You'll sing no 
more lovesongs. He did, sir Tom. 
Bob Cowley wove. Tenors get wom. 
Cowley lay back. 

Ah, now he heard, she holding it 
to his ear. Hear! He heard. Won- 
derful. She held it to her own and 
through the sifted light pale gold in 
contrast glided. To hear. 

Tap. 

Bloom through the bardoor saw 
a shell held at their ears. He heard 
more faintly that that they heard, 
each for herself alone, then each for 
other, hearing the plash of waves, 
loudly, a silent roar. 

Bronze by the weary gold, anear, 
afar, they listened. 

Her ear too is a shell, the peeping 
lobe there. Been to the seaside. 
Lovely seaside girls. Skin tanned 
raw. Should have put on coldcream 
first make it brown. Buttered toast. 
O and that lotion mustn’t forget. 
Fever near her mouth. Your head 
it simply. Hair braided over: shell 
with seaweed. Why do they hide 
their ears with seaweed hair? And 
Turks their mouth, why? Her eyes 
over the sheet, a yashmak. Find the 
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way in. A cave. No admittance ex- 
cept on business. 

The sea they think they hear. 
Singing. A roar. The blood it ts. 
Souse in the ear sometimes. Well, 
it’s a sea. Corpuscle islands. 

Wonderful really. So distinct. 
Again. George Lidwell held its mur- 
mur, hearing: then laid it by, gently. 

—What are the wild waves say- 
ing ? he asked her, smiled. 

Charming, seasmiling and unan- 
swering Lydia on Lidwell smiled. 

Tap. 

By Larry O’Rouke’s, by Larry, 
bold Larry O’, Boylan swayed and 
Boylan turned. 

From the forsaken shell Miss 
Mina glided to her tankard waiting. 
No, she was not so lonely archly 
Miss Douce’s head let Mr. Lidwell 
know. Walks in the moonlight by 
the sea. No, not alone. With whom? 
She nobly answered: with a gentle- 
man friend. 

Bob Cowley’s twinkling fingers in 
the treble played again. The land- 
lord has the prior. A little time. 
Long John. Big Ben. Lightly he 
played a light bright tinkling mea- 
sure for tripping ladies, arch and 
smiling, and for their gallants, gen- 
tlemen friends. One: one, one, one: 
two, one, three, four. 

Sea, wind, leaves, thunder, waters, 
cows lowing, the cattle market, cocks, 
hens don’t crow, snakes __hissss. 
There’s music everywhere. Rutt- 


ledge’s door: ee creaking. No, that’s — 


noise. Minuet of Don Giovanni he’s 
playing now. Court dresses of all 
descriptions in castle chambers danc- 
ing. Misery. Peasants outside: Green 
starving faces eating dockleaves. 
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Nice that is. Look: look, look, look, 
look, look: you look at us. 

That’s joyful I can feel. Never 
have written it. Why? My joy is 
other joy. But both are joys. Yes, 
joy it must be. Mere fact of music 
shows you are. Often thought she 
was in the dumps till she began to 
lilt. Then know. 

M’Coy valise. My wife and your 
wife. Squealing cat. Like tearing 
silk. When she talks like the clapper 
of a bellows. They can’t manage 
men’s intervals. Gap in their voices 
too. Fill me. ’'m warm, dark, open. 
Molly in quis est homo: Merca- 
dante. My ear against the wall to 
hear. Want a woman who can de- 
liver the goods. 

Jog jig jogged stopped. Dandy 
tan shoe of dandy Boylan socks sky- 
blue clocks came light to earth. 

O, look we are so! Chamber mu- 
sic.. Could make a kind of pun on 
that. It is a kind of music I often 
thought when she. Acoustics that is. 
Tinkling. Empty vessels make most 
noise. Because the acoustics, the re- 
sonance changes according as the 
weight of the water is equal to the 
law of falling water. Like those rhap- 
sodies of Liszt’s, Hungarian, gipsy- 
eyed. Pearls. Drops. Rain. Diddle 
iddle addle addle oodle oodle. Hiss. 
Now. Maybe now. Before. 

One rapped on a door, one tapped 
with a knock, did he knock Paul de 
Kock, with a loud proud knocker, 
with a cock carracarracarra cock. 
Cockcock. 

Tap. 

—Qui sdegno, Ben, said Father 
Cowley. 

—No, Ben, Tom Kernan inter- 
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fered, The Croppy Boy. Our native 
Doric. , 

—Ay do, Ben, Mr. Dedalus said. 
Good men and true. 

—Do, do, they begged in one. 

Ill go. Here, Pat, return. Come. 
He came, he came, he did not stay. 
To me. How much? 

—What key? Six sharps? 

—F sharp major, Ben Dollard 
said. 

Bob Cowley’s outstretched talons 
griped the black deepsounding 
chords. 

Must go prince Bloom told Richie 
prince. No, Richie said. Yes, must. 
Got money somewhere. He’s on for 
a razzle backache spree. Much? He 
sechears lipspeech. One and _ nine. 
Penny for yourself. Here. Give him 
twopence tip. Deaf, bothered. But 
perhaps he has wife and family wait- 
ing, waiting Patty come home. Hee 
hee hee hee. Deaf wait while they 
wait. 

But wait. But hear. Chords dark. 
Lugugugubrious. Low. In a cave of 
the dark middle earth. Embedded 
ore. Lumpmusic. 

The voice of dark age, of unlove, 
earth’s fatigue made grave approach, 
and painful, come from afar, from 
hoary mountains, called on good men 
and rue. The priest he sought, with 
him would the speak a word. 

Tap. 

Ben Dollard’s voice base barrel- 
tone. Doing his level best to say it. 
Croak of vast manless moonless wo- 
moonless marsh. Other comedown. 
Big ships’ chandler’s business he did 
once. Remember: rosiny ropes, ships’ 
lanterns. Failed to the tune of ten 
thousand pounds. Now in the Iveagh 
home. Cubicle number so and so. 
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Number one Bass did that for him. 

The priest’s at home. A false 
priest’s servant bade him welcome. 
Step in. The holy father. Curlycues 
of chords. 

Ruin them. Wreck their lives. 
Then build them cubicles to end their 
days in. Hushaby. Lullaby. Die, dog. 
Little dog, die. 

The voice of warning, solemn 
warning, told them the youth had 
entered a lonely hall, told them how 
solemn fell his footstep there, told 
them the gloomy chamber, the vest- 
ed priest sitting to shrive. 

Decent soul. Bit addled now. 
Thinks he’ll win in Answers poets’ 
picture puzzle. We hand you crisp 
five pound note. Bird sitting hatch- 
ing in a nest. Lay of the last minstrel 
he thought it was. See blank tee what 
domestic animal? Tee dash ar most 
courageous mariner. Good voice he 
has still. No eunuch yet with all his 
belongings. 

Listen. Bloom listened. Richie 
Goulding listened. And by the door 
deaf Pat, bald Pat, tipped Pat, lis- 
tened. 

The chords harped slower. 

The voice of penance and of grief 
came slow, embellished tremulous. 
Ben’s contrite beard confessed: in 
nomine Domini, in God’s name. He 
knelt. He beat his hand upon his 
breast, confession: mea culpa. 

Latin again. That holds them like 
birdlime. Priest with the commu- 
nion corpus for those women. Chap 
in the mortuary, coffin or coffey, 
corpusnomine. Wonder where that 
rat is by now. Scrape. 

Tap. 

They listened: tankards and Miss 
Kennedy, George Lidwell eyelid well 
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expressive, fullbusted satin. Kernan, 
Si. 

The sighing voice of sorrow sang. 
His sins. Since easter he had cursed 
three times. You bitch’s bast. And 
once at masstime he had gone to 
play. Once by the churchyard he had 
passed and for his mother’s rest he 
had not prayed. A boy. A croppy 
boy. 

Bronze, listening by the beerpull, 
gazed far away. Soulfully. Doesn’t 
half know I’m. Molly great dab at 
seeing anyone looking. 

Bronze gazed far sideways. Mir- 
ror there. Is that best side of her 
face? They always know. Knock at 
the door. Last tip to titivate. 

Cockcarracarra. 

What do they think when they 
hear music. Way to catch rattle- 
snakes. Night Michael Gunn gave us 
the box. Tuning up. Shah of Persia 
liked that best. Remind him of 
home sweet home. Wiped his nose 
in curtain too. Custom his country 
perhaps. That’s music too. Not as 
bad as it sounds. Tootling. Brasses 
braying asses through  uptrunks. 
Doublebasses, helpless, gashes in 
their sides. Woodwinds mooing 
cows. Semigrand open crocodile mu- 
sic hath jaws. Woodwind like Good- 
win’s name. 

She looked fine. Her crocus dress 
dress she wore, lowcut, belongings 
on show. Clove her breath was al- 
ways in theatre when she bent to ask 
a question. Told her what Spinoza 
says in that book of poor papa’s. 
Hypnotised, listening. Eyes like that. 
She bent. Chap in dresscircle, star- 
ing down into her with his opera- 
glass for all he was worth. Beauty 
of music mus hear twice. Nature 
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woman half a look. God made the 
country man the tune. Met him pike 
hoses. Philosophy. O rocks! 

All gone. All fallen. At the siege 
of Ross his father, at Gorey all his 
brothers fell. To Wexford, we are 
the boys of Wexford, he would. Last 
of his name and race. 

I too, last of my race. Milly 
young student. Well, my fault per- 
haps. Noson. Rudy. Too late now. 
Or if not? If not? If still? 

He bore no hate. 

Hate. Love. Those are names. 
Rudy. Soon I am old. 

Big Ben his voice unfolded. Great 
voice Richie Goulding said, a flush 
struggling in his pale, to Bloom, soon 
old but when was young. 

Ireland come now. My country 
above the king. She listens. Who 
fears to speak of nineteen four? 
Time to be shoving. Looked enough. 

—Bless me, father, Dollard the 

croppy cried. Bless me and let me 
go. 
ap. 
Bloom looked, unblessed to go. 
Got up to kill: on eighteen bob a 
week. Fellows shell out the dibs. 
Want to keep your weathereye open. 
Those girls, those lovely. By the sad 
sea waves. Chorusgirl’s romance. 
Letters read out for breach of prom- 
ise. From  Chickabiddy’s own 
Mumpsypum. Laughter in court. 
Henry. I never signed it. The love- 
ly name you. 

Low sank the music, air and 
words. Then hastened. The false 
priest rustling soldier from his cas- 
sock. A yeoman captain. They know 
it all by heart. The thrill they itch 
for. Yeoman cap. 


Tap. Tap. 
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Thrilled, she listened, bending in 
sympathy to hear. 

Blank*face. Virgin should say: or 
fingered only. Write something on 
it: page. If not what becomes of 
them? Decline, despair. Keeps 
them young. Even admire them- 
selves. See. Play on her. Lip blow. 
Body of white woman, a flute alive. 
Blow gentle. Loud. Three holes all 
women. Goddess I didn’t see. They 
want it: not too much polite. That’s 
why he gets them. Gold in your 
pocket, brass in your face. With look 
to look: songs without words. Molly 
that hurdygurdy boy. She knew he 
meant the monkey was sick. Or be- 
cause so like the Spanish. Under- 
stand animals too that way. Solomon 
did. Gift of nature. 

Ventriloquise. My lips closed. 
Think in my stom. What? 

Will? You? I. Want. 
‘Le 

With hoarse rude fury the yeo- 
man cursed. Swelling in apoplectic 
bitch’s bastard. A good thought, boy, 
to come. One hour’s your time to 
live, your last. 

Tap. Tap. 

Thrill now. Pity they feel. To 
wipe away a tear for martyrs. For 
all things dying, want to, dying to, 
die. For that all things born. Poor 
Mrs. Purefoy. Hope she’s over. 
Because their wombs. 

A liquid of womb of woman eye- 
ball gazed under a fence of lashes, 
calmly, hearing. See real beauty of 
of the eye when she not speaks. On 
yonder river. At each slow satiny 
heaving bosom’s wave (her heaving 
embon) red rose rose slowly, sank 
red rose. Heartbeats her breath: 
breath that is life. And all the tiny 


You. 
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tiny fernfoils trembled of maiden- 
hair. 

But look. The bright stars fade. 
O rose! Castile. The morn. Ha. 
Lidwell. For him then not for. In- 
fatuated. I likethat? See her from 
here though. Popped corks, splashes 
of beerfroth, stacks of empties. 

On the smooth jutting beerpull 
laid Lydia hand lightly, plumply, 
leave it to my hands. All lost in pity 
for croppy. Fro, to: to, fro: over 
the polished knob (she knows his 
cyes, my eyes, her eyes) her thumb 
and finger passed in pity: passed, re 
passed and, gently touching, then slid 
so smoothly, slowly down, a cool 
firm white enamel baton protruding 
through their sliding ring. 

With a cock with a carra. 

Tap. Tap. Tap. 

I hold this house. Amen. 
gnashed in fury. Traitors swing. 

The chords consented. Very sad 
thing. But had to be. 

Get out before the end. Thanks, 
that was heavenly. Where’s my hat. 
Pass by her. Can leave that Free- 
man. Letter I have. Suppose she 
were the? No. Walk, walk, walk. 
Like Cashel Boylo Connoro Coylo 
Tisdall Maurice Tisntdall Farrel. 
Waaaaaaalk. 

Well, I must be. Are you off? 
Yrfmstbyes. Blmstup. O’er rye- 
high blue. Bloom stood up. Ow. 
Soap feeling rather sticky behind. 
Must have sweated: music. That lo- 
tion, remember. Well, so long. 
High grade. Card inside, yes. 

By deaf Pat in the doorway 
straining ear, Bloom passed. 

At Geneva barrack that young 
man died. At Passage was his body 
laid. Dolor! O, he dolores! The 


He 
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voice of the mournful chanter called 
to dolorous prayer. 

By rose, by satiny bosom, by the 
fondling hand, by slops, by empties, 
by popped corks, greeting in going, 
past eyes and maidenhair, bronze 
and faint gold in deepseashadow, 
went Bloom, soft Bloom, I feel so 
lonely Bloom. 

Aape« Tap: Dap. 

Pray for him, prayed the bass of 
Dollard. You who hear in peace. 
Breathe a prayer, drop a tear, good 
men, good people. He was the crop- 
py boy. 

Scaring eavesdropping boots crop- 
py bootsboy Bloom in the Ormond 
hallway heard growls and roars of 
bravo, fat blackslapping, their boots 
all treading, boots not the boots the 
boy. General chorus off for a swill 
to wash it down. Glad I avoided. 

—Come on, Ben, Simon Dedalus 
said. By God, you’re as good as 
ever you were. 

—Better, said Tomgin Kernan. 
Most trenchant rendition of that 
ballad, upon my soul and honour it 
is. 

—Lablache, said Father Cowley. 

Ben Dollard bulkily cachuchad to- 


. wards the bar mightily praisefed 


and all big roseate, on heavyfooted 
feet, his gouty fingers nakkering 
castagnettes in the air. 

Big Benaben Dollard. Big Ben- 
ben. Big Benben. 

Rrr. 

And deepmoved all, Simon trump- 
ing compassion from foghorn nose, 
all laughing, they brought him forth, 
Ben Dollard, in right good cheer. 

—You’re looking rubicund, 
George Lidwell said. 
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Miss Douce composed her rose to 
wait. 

—Ben machree, said Mr. Deda- 
lus, clapping Ben’s fat back shoulder- 
biade. Fit as a fiddle only he has a 
lot of adipose tissue concealed about 
his person. 

Rrrrrrsss. 

—Fat of death, Simon, Ben Dol- 
lard growled. 

Richie rift in the lute alone sat: 
Goulding, Collis, Ward. Uncertain- 
ly he waited. Unpaid Pat too. 

apwilap.. ‘Tap.veFap: 

Miss Mina Kennedy brought near 
her lips to ear of tankard one. 

—Mr. Dollard, they murmured 
low. 

—Dollard, murmured tankard. 

Tank one believed: Miss Kenn 
when she: that doll he was: she doll: 
the tank. 

He murmured that he knew the 
name. The name was familiar to 
him, that is to say. That was to say 
he had heard the name of Dollard, 
was it? Dollard, yes. 

Yes, her lips said more loudly, 
Mr. Dollard. He sang that song 
lovely, murmured Mina. And The 
last rose of summer was a lovely 
song. Mina loved that song. Tan- 
kard loved the song that Mina. 

‘Tis the last rose of summer dol- 
lard left Bloom felt wind wound 
round inside. 

Gassy thing that cider: binding 
too. Wait. Postofice near Reuben 
J’s one and eightpence too. Get 
shut of it. Dodge round by Greek 
street. Wish I hadn’t promised to 
meet. Freer in air. Music. Gets 
on your nerves. Beerpull. Her 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the. 
Ben Howth. That rules the world. 
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Far. Far. Far. Far. 

Tap, Tap. Tap. Tap. 

Up the quay went Lionelleopold, 
naughty Henry with letter for 
Mady, with sweets of sin with frillies 
for Raoul with met him pike hoses 
went Poldy on. 

Tap blind walked tapping by the 
tap the curbstone tapping, tap by 
tap. 

Cowley, he stuns himself with it: 
kind of drunkenness. Better give 
way only half way the way of a man 
with a maid. Instance enthusiasts. 
All ears. Not lose a demisemiquaver. 
Eyes shut. Head nodding in time. 
Dotty. You daren’t budge. Think- 
ing strictly prohibited. Always talk- 
ing shop. Fidlefaddle about notes. 

All a kind of attempt to talk. Un- 
pleasant when it stops because you 
never know exac. Organ in Gardiner 
street. Old Glynn fifty quid a year. 
Queer up there in the cockloft alone 
with stops and locks and keys. Seat- 
ed all day at the organ. Maunder 
on for hours, talking to himself or 
the other fellow blowing the bellows. 
Growl angry, then shriek cursing 
(want to have wadding or something 
in his no don’t she cried), then all of 
a soft sudden wee little wee little 
pipy wind. 

Pwee! A wee little wind piped 
eeee. In Bloom’s little wee. 

—Was he? Mr. Dedalus said, 
returning, with fetched pipe. I was 
with him this morning at poor little 
Paddy Dignam’s. ... 

—Ay, the Lord have mercy on 
him. 

—By the bye there’s a tuningfork 
in there on the. . 


Tap. Tap. Tap. Tap. 
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—The wife has a fine voice. Or 
had. What? Lidwell asked. 

—0O, that must be the tuner, Ly- 
dia said to Simonlionel first I saw, 
forgot it when he was here. 

Blind he was she told George Lid- 
well second I saw. And played so 
exquisitely, treat to hear. Exquisite 
contrast: bronzelid minagold. 

—Shout! Ben Dollard shouted, 
pouring. Sing out! 

—'lldo! cried Father Cowley. 

Rerrrr. 

I feel J want... 

TapiTap) Paps Lap. +1 ap: 

—Very, Mr. Dedalus said, star- 
ing hard at a headless sardine. 


Under the sandwichbell lay on a. 


bier of bread one last, one lonely, 
last sardine of summer. Bloom 
alone. 

—Very, he stared. The lower 
register, for choice. 


Tap. Tap. Tap. Tap. Tap. Tap. 


Tap. Tap. 
Bloom went by Barry’s. Wish I 
could. Wait. That wonderworker 


if I had. Twentyfour solicitors in 
that one house. Litigation. Love 
one another. Piles of parchment. 
Messrs Pick and Pocket have power 
of attorney. Goulding, Collis, 
Ward. 

But for example the chap that 
wallops the big drum. His vocation: 
Micky Rooney’s band. Wonder how 
it first struck him. Sitting at home 
after pig’s cheek and cabbage nurs- 
ing it in the armchair. Rehearsing 
his band part. Pom. Pompedy. 
Jolly for the wife. Asses’ skins. 
Welt them through life, then wallop 
after death. Pom. Wallop. Seems 
to be what you call yashmak or I 
mean kismet. Fate. 
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Tap. Tap. A stripling, blind, 
with a tapping cane, came taptaptap- 
ping by Daly’s window where a mer- 
maid, hair all streaming (but he 
couldn’t see), blew whiffs of a mer- 
maid (blind couldn’t), mermaid 
coolest whiff of all. 

Instruments. A blade of grass, 
shell of her hands, then blow. Even 
comb and tissuepaper you can knock 
a tune out of. Molly in her shift in 
Lombard street west, hair down. I 
suppose each kind of trade made its 
own, don’t you see? Hunter with a 
horn. Haw. Have you the? Cloche. 
Sonnez la! Shepherd his pipe. Po- 
liceman a whistle. Locks and keys! 
Sweep! Four o’clock’s all’s well! 
Sleep! All is lost now. Drum? 
Pompedy. Wait, I know. Town- 
crier, bumbailiff. Long John. Wak- 
en the dead. Pom. Dignam. Poor 
little nominedomine. Pom. It is mu- 
sic. I mean of course it’s all pom 
pom pom very much what they call 
dacapo. Still youcan hear. As we 
march, we march along, march 
along. Pom. 

I must really. Fff. Now if I did 
that at a banquet. Just a question of 
custom shah of Persia. Breathe a 
prayer, drop a tear. All the same 
he must have been a bit of a natural 
not to see it was a yeoman cap. 
Muffled up. Wonder who was that 
chap at the grave in the brown 
macin. O, the whore of the lane! 


A frowsy whore with black straw _ 


sailor hat askew came glazily in the 
day along the quay towards Mr. 
Bloom. When first he saw that form 
endearing. Yes, it is. I feel so lone- 
ly. Wet night in the lane. Horn. 
Who had the? Heehaw. Shesaw. 
Off her beat here. What is she? 
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Hope she. Psst! Any chance of 
your wash. Knew Molly. Had me 
decked. Stout lady does be with you 
in the brown costume. Put you off 
your stroke. That appointment we 
made. Knowing we’d never, well 
hardly ever. Too dear too near to 
home sweet home. Sees me, does 
she? Looks a fright in the day. Face 
like dip. Damn her! O, well, she 
has to live like the rest. Look in 
here. 

In Lionel Mark’s antique sale- 
shop window haughty Henry Lionel 
Leopold dear Henry Flower ear- 
nestly Mr. Leopold Bloom envis- 
aged candlestick melodeon oozing 
maggoty blowbags. Bargain: six bob. 
Might learn to play. Cheap. Let 
her pass. Course everything is dear 
if you don’t want it. ‘That’s what 
good salesman is. Make you buy 
what he wants to sell. Chap sold me 
the Swedish razor he shaved me 
with. Wanted to charge me for the 
edge he gave it. She’s passing now. 
Six bob. 

Must be the cider or perhaps the 
burgund. 

Near bronze from anear near 
gold from afar they chinked their 
clinking glasses all, brighteyed and 
gallant, before bronze Lydia’s tempt- 
ing last rose of summer, rose of Cas- 
tile. First Lid, De, Cow, Ker, Doll, 
a fifth: Lidwell, Si Dedalus, Bob 
Cowley, Kernan and Big Ben Dol- 
lard. 

Tap. A youth entered a lonely Or- 
mond hall. 

Bloom viewed a gallant pictured 
hero in Lionel Marks’s window. 
Robert Emmet’s last words. Seven 
last words. Of Meyerbeer that is. 

—True men like you men. 
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—Ay, ay, Ben. 

—Will lift your glass with us. 

They lifted. 

Tschin. Tschunk. 

Tip. An unseeing stripling stood 
in the door. He saw not bronze. He 
saw not gold. Nor Ben nor Bob nor 
Tom nor Si nor George nor tanks 
nor Richie nor Pat. Hee hee hee 
hee. He did not see. 

Seabloom, greaseabloom viewed 
last words. Softly. When my coun- 
try takes her place among. 


Prrprr. 
Must be the bur. 
Fff. Oo. Rrpr. 


Nations of the earth. No one be- 
hind. She’s passed. Then and not 
till then. Tram. Kran, kran, kran. 
Good oppor. Coming. Krandlkran- 
kran. I’m sure it’s the burgund. 
Yes. One, two. Let my epitaph be. 
Kraaaaaaaa. Written. I have. 

Pprrpfirrppfif. 

Done. 


I was just passing the time of day 
with old Troy of the D. M. P. at 
the corner of Arbour hill there and 
be damned but a bloody sweep came 
along and he near drove his gear into 
my eye. I turned around to let him 
have the weight of my tongue when 
who should I see dodging along 
Stony Batter only Joe Hynes. 

—Lo, Joe, says I. How are you 
blowing? Did you see that bloody 
chimneysweep near shove my eye out 
with his brush? 

—Soot’s luck, says Joe. Who's 
the old ballocks you were talking to? 

—Old Troy, says I, was in the 
force. I’m on two minds not to give 
that fellow in charge for obstructing 
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the thoroughfare with his brooms 
and ladders. 

—What are you doing round 
those parts? says Joe. 

—Devil a much, says I. There is 
a bloody big foxy thief beyond by the 
garrison church at the corner of 
Chicken Lane—old Troy was just 
giving me a wrinkle about him—lift- 
ed any God’s quantity of tea and 
sugar to pay three bob a week said 
he had a farm in the county Down 
off a hop of my thumb by the name 
of Moses Herzog over there near 
Heytesbury street. 

—Circumcised! says Joe. 

—Ay, says I. A bit off the top. 
An old plumber named Geraghty. 
I’m hanging on to his taw now for 
the past fortnight and I can’t get a 
penny out of him. 

—That the lay you’re on now? 
says Joe. 

—Ay, says I. How are the mighty 
fallen! Collector of bad and doubt- 
ful debts. But that’s the most no- 
torious bloody robber you’d meet in 
a day’s walk and the face on him all 
pockmarks would hold a shower of 
rain. Tell him, says he, J dare him, 
says he and I doubledare him to send 
you round here again or if he does, 
says he, /’ll have him summoned up 
before the court, so I will, for trad- 
ing without a license. And he after 
stufing himself till he’s fit to burst! 
Jesus, I had to laugh at the little 
jewy getting his shirt out. He drink 
me my teas. He eat me my sugars. 
Because he no pay me my moneys? 

For nonperishable goods bought 
of Moses Herzog, of 13 Saint Ke- 
vin’s parade, Wood quay ward, mer- 
chant, hereinafter called the vendor, 


and sold and delivered to Michael E. 
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Geraghty, Esquire, of 29 Arbour 
Hill in the city of Dublin, Arran 
quay ward gentleman, hereinafter 
called the purchaser, videlicet, five 
pounds avoirdupois of first choice 
tea at three shillings per pound 
avoirdupois and three stone avoirdu- 
pois of sugar, crushed crystal, at 
three pence per pound avoirdupois, 
the said purchaser debtor to the said 
vendor of one pound five shillings 
and sixpence sterling for value re- 
ceived which amount shall be paid by 
said purchaser to said vendor in 
weekly instalments every seven cal- 
endar days of three shillings and no 
pence sterling: and the said nonper- 
ishable goods shall not be pawned or 
pledged or sold or otherwise alienat- 
ed by the said purchaser but shall be 
and remain and be held to be the sole 
and exclusive property of the said 
vendor to be disposed of at his good 
will and pleasure until the said 
amount shall have been duly paid 
by the said purchaser to the said 
vendor in the manner herein set 
forth as this day hereby agreed be: 
tween the said vendor his heirs, suc: 
cessors, trustees and assigns of the 
one part and the said purchaser, his 
heirs, successors, trustees and as- 
signs on the other part. 

—Are you a strict t. t.? says Joe. 

—Not taking anything between 
drinks, says I. 

—What about paying our respects 
to our friend? says Joe. 

—Who? says I. Sure, he's in 
John of God’s off his head, poor 
man. 

—Drinking his own stuff? says 
Joe. 

—Ay, says I. Whisky and water 
on the brain. 
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—Come around to Barney Kier- 
nan’s, says Joc. I want to sce the 
citizen, 

—Barney mavourncen’s be it, says 
I. Anything strange or wonderful, 
Joe? 

—Not a word, says Joc, I was 
up at that meeting in the City Arms. 
—What was that, Joe? says I. 
~ —Cattle traders, says Joc, about 
the foot and mouth disease. I want 
to give the citizen the hard word 

about it. 

So we went around by the Linnen- 
hall barracks and the back of the 
courthouse talking of one thing or 
another. Decent fellow Joe when he 
has it but sure like that he never has 
it. Jesus, 1 couldn’t get over that 
bloody foxy Geraghty, the daylight 
robber. For trading without a licence 
says he. 

In Inisfail the fair there lies a 
land, the land of holy Michan. 
There rises a watchtower beheld of 
men afar. There sleep the mighty 
dead as in life they slept, warriors 
and princes of high renown. A pleas- 
ant land it is in sooth of murmuring 
waters, fishful streams where sport 
the gunnard, the plaice, the roach, 
the halibut, the gibbed haddock, the 
grilse, the dab, the brill, the floun- 
der, the mixed coarse fish generally 
and other denizens of the aqueous 
kingdom too numerous to be enumer- 
ated. In the mild breezes of the west 
and of the east the lofty trees wave 
in different directions their first class 
foliage, the wafty sycamore, the 
Lebanonian cedar, the exalted plane- 
tree, the eugenic eucalyptus and oth- 
er ornaments of the arboreal world 
with which that region is thoroughly 
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well supplied. Lovely maidens sit in 
close proximity to the roots of the 
lovely trees singing the most lovely 
songs while they play with all kinds 
of lovely objects as for example 
golden ingots, silvery fishes, crans of 
herrings, drafts of cels, codlings, 
creels of fingerlings, purple seagems 
and playful insects. And heroes voy- 
age from afar to woo them, from 
Eblana to Slievemargy, the peerless 
princes of unfettered Munster and 
of Connacht the just and of smooth 
sleck Leinster and of Cruachan’s 
land and of Armagh the splendid 
and of the noble district of Boyle, 
princes, the sons of kings. 

And there rises a shining palace 
whose crystal glittering roof is seen 
by mariners who traverse the exten- 
sive sea in barks built expressly for 
that purpose and thither come all 
herds and fatlings and first fruits of 
that land for O’Connell Fitzsimon 
takes toll of them, a chieftain de- 
scended from chieftains. Thither 
the extremely large wains bring 
foison of the fields, flaskets of caull- 
flowers, floats of spinach, pineapple 
chunks, Rangoon beans, strikes of to- 
matoes, drums of figs, drills of 
Swedes, spherical potatoes and tal- 
lies of iridescent kale, York and 
Savoy, and trays of onions, pearls of 
the earth, and pumets of mushrooms 
and custard marrows and fat vetches 
and bere and rape and red green yel- 
low brown russet sweet big bitter 
ripe pomellate apples and chips of 
strawberries and sieves of gooseber- 
ries, pulpy and pelurious, and straw- 
berries fit for princes and raspberries 
from their canes. 

I dare him, says he, and I double- 
dare him. Come out here, Geraghty, 
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you not’ rious bloody hill and dale 
robber! 

And by that way wend the herds 
innumerable of bellwethers and 
flushed ewes and shearling rams and 
lambs and stubble geese and medium 
steers and roaring mares and polled 
calves and longwoods and storesheep 
and Cuffe’s prime springers and culls 
and sowpigs and baconhogs and the 
various different varieties of highly 
distinguished swine and Angus heif- 
ers and polly bullocks of immaculate 
pedigree together with prime premi- 
ated milchcows and beeves: and 
there is ever heard a trampling, cack- 
ling, roaring, lowing, bleating, bel- 
lowing, rumbling, grunting, champ- 
ing, chewing, of sheep and pigs and 
heavyhooved kine from pasturelands 
of Lush and Rush and Carrickmines 
and from the streamy vales of Tho- 
mond, from M’Gillicuddy’s reeks 
the inaccessible and lordly Shannon 
the unfathomable, and from the gen- 
tle declivities of the place of the race 
of Kiar, their udders distended with 
superabundance of milk and butts of 
butter and rennets of cheese and 
farmer’s firkins and targets of lamb 
and and crannocks of corn and ob- 
long eggs, in great hundreds, various 
in size, the agate with the dun. 

So we turned into Barney Kier- 
nan’s and there sure enough was the 
citizen up in the corner having a 
great confab with himself and that 
bloody mangy mongrel, Garryowen, 
and he waiting for what the sky 
would drop in the way of drink. 

—There he is, says I, in his glory- 
hole, with his cruiskeen lawn and his 
load of papers, working for the 
cause. 


The bloody mongrel let a grouse : 
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out of him would give you the creeps. 
Bea corporal work of mercy if some- 
one would take the life of that 
bloody dog. I’m told for a fact he 
ate a good part of the breeches off a 
constabulary man in Santry that 
came round one time with a blue 
paper about a licence. 

—Stand and deliver, says he. 

—That’s all right, citizen, says 
Joe. Friends here. 

—Pass, friends, says he. 

Then he rubs his hand in his eye 
and says he: 

—What’s your opinion of the 
times? 

Doing the rapparee and Rory of 
the hill. But, begob, Joe was equal 
to the occasion. 

—I think the markets are on a 
rise, says he, sliding his hand down 
his fork. 

So begob the citizen claps his paw 
on his knee and he says: 

—Foreign wars is the cause of it. 

And says Joe, sticking his thumb 
in his pocket: 

—lIt’s the Russians wish to tyran- 
nise. 

—Arrah, give over your bloody 
codding Joe, says I, I’ve a thirst on 
me I wouldn’t sell for half a crown. 

—Give it a name, citizen, says 
Joe. 

—Wine of the country, says he. 

—What’s yours? says Joe. 

—Ditto Mac Anaspey, says I. 

—Three pints, Terry, says Joe. 
And how’s the old heart, citizen? 
says he. 

—Never better, a chara, says he. 
What Garry? Are we going to win? 
Eh? 

And with that he took the bloody 
old towser by the scruff of the neck 
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and, by Jesus, he near throttled him. 

The figure seated on a large 
boulder at the foot of a round tower 
was that of a broadshouldered deep- 
chested stronglimbed frankeyed red- 
haired freely freckled shaggybeard- 
ed widemouthed largenosed long- 
headed _ deepvoiced barekneed 
brawnyhanded hairylegged ruddy- 
faced, sinewyarmed hero. From 
~ shoulder to shoulder he measured 
several ells and his rocklike moun- 
tainous knees were covered, as was 
likewise the rest of his body wher- 
ever visible, with a strong growth of 
tawny prickly hair in hue and tough- 
ness similar to the mountain gorse 
(Ulex Europeus). The widewinged 
nostrils, from which bristles of the 
same tawny hue projected, were of 
such capaciousness that within their 
cavernous obscurity the fieldlark 
might easily have lodged her nest. 
The eyes in which a tear and a smile 
strove ever for the mastery were of 
the dimensions of a goodsized cauli- 
flower. A powerful current of warm 
breath issued at regular intervals 
from the profound cavity of his 
mouth while in rhythmic resonance 
the loud strong hale reverberations 
of his formidable heart thundered 
rumblingly causing the ground, the 
summit of the lofty tower and the 
still loftier walls of the cave to vi- 
brate and tremble. 


He wore a long unsleeved gar 
ment of recently flayed oxhide reach- 
ing to the knees in a loose kilt and 
this was bound about his middle by a 
girdle of plaited straw and rushes. 
Beneath this he wore trews of deer- 
skin, roughly stitched with gut. His 
nether extremities were encased in 


high Balbriggan buskins dyed in 
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lichen purple, the feet being shod 
with brogues of salted cowhide laced 
with the. windpipe of the same beast. 
From his girdle hung a row of sea- 
stones which dangled at every mo- 
ment of his portentous frame and on 
these were graven with rude yet 
striking art the tribal images of 
many Irish heroes and heroines of 
antiquity, Cuchulin, Conn of hun- 
dred battles, Niall of nine hostages, 
Brian of Kincora, the Ardri Mal- 
achi, Art Mac Murragh, Shane 
O’Neill, Father John Murphy, 
Owen Roe, Patrick Sarsfield, Red 
Hugh O’Donnell, Red Jim Mac 
Dermott, Soggarth Eoghan O’Grow- 
ney, Michael Dwyer, Francy Hig- 
gins, Henry Joy M’Cracken Go- 
liath, Horace Wheatley, Thomas 
Conneff, Peg Woffington, the Village 
Blacksmith,. Captain Moonlight, 
Captain Boycott, Dante Alighieri, 
Christopher Columbus, S. Fursa, S. 
Brendan, Marshal MacMahon, 
Charlemagne, Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, the Mother of the Maccabees, 
the Last of the Mohicans, the Rose 
of Castile, the Man for Galway, The 
Man that Broke the Bank at Monte 
Carlo, The Man in the Gap, The 
Woman Who Didn’t, Benjamin 
Franklin, Napoleon Bonaparte, John 
L. Sullivan, Cleopatra, Savourneen 
Deelish, Julius Caesar, Paracelsus, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, William Tell, 
Michelangelo, Hayes, Muhammad, 
the Bride of Lammermoor, Peter 
the Hermit, Peter the Packer, Dark 
Rosaleen, Patrick W. Shakespeare, 
Brian Confucius, Murtagh Guten- 
berg, Patricio Velasquez, Captain 
Nemo, Tristan and Isolde, the first 
Prince of Wales, Thomas Cook and 
Son, the Bold Soldier Boy, Arrah na 
Pogue, Dick Turpin, Ludwig Beeth- 
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oven, the Coileen Bawn, Waddler 
Healy, Angus the Culdee, Dolly 
Mount, Sidney Parade, Ben Howth, 
Valentine. Greatrakes, Adam and 
Eve, Arthur Wellesley, Boss Croker, 
Herodotus, Jack the Giantkiller, 
Gautama Buddha, Lady Godiva, 
The Lily of Killarney, Balor of the 
Evil Eye, the Queen of Sheba, Acky 
Nagle, Joe Nagle, Alessandro Volta, 
Jeremiah O’Donovan Rossa, Don 
Philip O’Sullivan Beare. A couched 
spear of acuminated granite rested 
by him while at his feet reposed a 
savage animal of the canine tribe 
whose stertorous gasps announced 
that he was sunk in uneasy slumber, 
a supposition confirmed by hoarse 


growls and spasmodic movements 


which his master repressed from 
time to time by tranquilising blows 
of a mighty cudgel rudely fashioned 
out of paleolithic stone. 

So anyhow Terry brought the 
three pints Joe was standing and be- 
gob the sight nearly left my eyes 
when I saw him land out a quid. O, 
as true as I’m telling you. A good- 
looking sovereign. 

—And there’s more where that 
came from, says he. 

—Were you robbing the poorbox, 
Joe? say I. 

—Sweat of my brow, says Joe. 
"Twas the prudent member gave me 
the wheeze. 


—I saw him before I met you, 
says I, sloping around by Pill lane 
and Greek street with his cod’s eye 
counting up all the guts of the fish. 

Who comes through Michan’s 
land, bedight in sable armour? 
O’Bloom, the son of Rory: it is he. 
Impervious to fear is Rory’s son: 
he of the prudent soul. 
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—For the old woman of Prince’s 
street, says the citizen, the subsidised 
organ. The pledgebound party on 
the floor of the house. And look at 
this blasted rags, says he. Look at 
this, says he. The Irish Independent, 
if you please, founded by Parnell to 
be the workingman’s friend. Listen 
to the births and deaths in the /rish 
all for Ireland Independent and Vl 
thank you and the marriages. 

And he starts reading them out: 

—Gordon, Barnfield Crescent, 
Exeter; Redmayne of Iffley, Saint 
Anne’s on Sea, the wife of William 
T. Redmayne, of a son. How’s that, 
eh? Wright and Flint, Vincent and 
Gillett to Rotha Marion, daughter 
of Rosa and the late George Alfred 
Gillett, 179 Clapham Road; Stock- 
well, Playwood and Ridsdale at 
Saint Jude’s Kensington, by the rev- 
erend Dr. Forrest, Dean of Wor- 
cester, eh? Deaths. Bristow, at 
Whitehall Lane, London: Carr, 
Stoke Newington of gastritis and 
heart disease: Cochburn, at the 
Moat house, Chepstow... 

—I know that fellow, says Joe, 
from bitter experience. 

—Cockburn. Dimsey, wife of 
David Dimsey, late of the admiral- 
ty: Miller, Tottenham, aged eighty- 
five: Welsh, June 12, at 35 Canning 
Street, Liverpool, Isabella Helen. 
How’s that for a national press, eh, 
my brown son! MHow’s that for 
Martin Murphy, the Bantry jobber? 

—Ah, well, says Joe, handing 
round the boose. Thanks be to God 
they had the start of us. Drink that, 
citizen. 

—I will, says he, honourable per- 
son. 
—Health, Joe, says I. And al! 


down the form. 
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Ah! Ow! Don’t be talking! I 
was blue mouldy for the want of 
that pint. Declare to God I could 
hear it hit the pit of my stomach with 
a click. 

And lo, as they quafied their cup 
of joy, a godlike messenger came 
swiftly in, radiant as the eye of 
heaven, a comely youth and behind 
him there passed an elder of noble 
_ gait and countenance, bearing the 
sacred scrolls of law and with him 
his lady wife, a dame of peerless 
lineage, fairest of her race. 

Little Alf Bergan popped in round 
the door and hid behind Barney’s 
snug, squeezed up with the laughing, 
and who was sitting up there in the 
corner that I hadn’t seen snoring 
drunk, blind to the world, only Bob 
Doran. I didn’t know what was up 
and Alf kept making signs out of the 
door. And begob what was it only 
that bloody old pantaloon Denis 
Breen in his bath slippers with two 
bloody big books tucked under his 
oxter and the wife hotfoot after him, 
unfortunate wretched woman trot- 
ting like a poodle. I thought Alf 
would split. 

—Look at him, says he. Breen. 
He’s traipsing all round Dublin with 
a postcard someone sent him with 
ie pe up on at, toltake/a lis. - 

And he doubled up. 

—Take a what? says I. 

—Libel action, says he, for ten 
thousand pounds. 

—O hell! says I. 

The bloody mongrel! began to 
growl that'd put the fear of God in 
you seeing something was up but the 
citizen gave him a kick in the ribs. 

—Bii dho husht, says he. 

—Who? says Joe. 


—Breen, says Alf. He was in 
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John Henry Menton’s and then he 
went round to Collis and Ward’s and 
then Tom Rochford met him and 
sent him round to the subsheriff’s for 
a lark. O God, I’ve a pain laughing. 
U. p.: up. The long fellow gave 
him an eye as good as a process and 
now the bloody old lunatic is gone 
round to Green Street to look for a 
G. man. 

—When is long John going to 
hang that fellow in Mountjoy? says 
Joe. 

—Bergan, says Bob Doran, wak- 
ing up. Is that Alf Bergan? 

—Yes, says Alf. Hanging? Wait 
till I show you. Here, Terry, give 
us a pony. That bloody old fool! 
‘Ten thousand pounds. You should 
have seen long John’s eyes. U.p... 

And he started laughing. 

—Who are you laughng at? says 
Bob Doran? Is that Bergan? 

—Hiurry up, Terry boy, says Alf. 

Terence O’Ryan heard him and 
straightway brought him a crystal 
cup full of the foaming ebon ale 
which the noble twin brothers Bun- 
giveagh and Bungardilaun brew ever 
in their divine alevats, cunning as the 
sons of deathless Leda. For they 
garner the succulent berries of the 
hop and mass and sift and bruise and 
brew them and they mix therewith 
sour juices and bring the must to the 
sacred fire and cease not night or day 
from their toil, those cunning broth- 
ers, lords of the vat. 

Then did you, chivalrous Terence, 
hand forth, as to the manner born, 
that nectarous beverage and you of- 
fered the crystal cup to him that 
thirsted, the soul of chivalry, in 
beauy, akin to the immortals. 

But he, the young chief of the 
O'’Bergan’s, could ill brook to be out- 
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done in generous deeds but gave 
therefor with gracious gesture a tes- 
toon of costliest bronze. Thereon 
embossed in excellent smithwork was 
seen the image of a queen of regal 
port, scion of the house of Bruns- 
wick, Victoria her name, Her Most 
Excellent Majesty, by grace of God 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the Brit- 
ish dominions beyond the sea, queen, 
defender of the faith, Empress of 
India, even she, who bore rule, a 
victress over many peoples, the well- 
beloved, for they knew and loved her 
from the rising of the sun to the go- 
ing down thereof, the pale, the dark, 
the ruddy and the ethiop. 

—What’s that bloody freemason 
doing, says the citizen, prowling up 
and down outside? 

—What’s that? says Joe. 

—Here you are, says Alf, chuck- 
ing out the rhino. ‘Talking about 
hanging. I'll show you something 
you never saw. Hangmen’s letters. 
Look at here. 

So he took a bundle of wisps of 
letters and envelopes out of his 
pocket. 

—Are you codding? say I. 

—Honest injun, says Alf. Read 
them. 

So Joe took up the letters. 

—Who are you laughing at? says 
Bob Doran. 

So I saw there was going to be a 
bit of a dust Bob’s a queer chap 
when the porter’s up in him so, says 
I, just to make talk: 

—How’s Willy Murray those 
times, Alf? 

—TI don’t know, says Alf. I saw 
him just now in Capel Street with 
Paddy Dignam. Only I was running 
after that’... 
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—You what? says Joe, throwing 
down the letters. With who? 

—With Dignam, says Alf. 

—lIs it Paddy? says Joe. 

—Yes, says Alf. Why? 

—Don’t you know he’s dead? says 
oe. 
—Paddy Dignam dead? says Alf. 

—Ay, says Joe. 

—Sure I’m after seeing him not 
five minutes ago, says Alf, as plain 
as a pikestaff. 

—Who’s dead? says Bob Doran. 

—yYou saw his ghost then, says 
Joe, God between us and harm. 

—What? says Alf. Good Christ, 
only five... What? ... and Willy 
Murray with him, the two of them 
there near whatdoyoucallhim’s. .. . 
What? Dignam dead? 

What about Dignam? says Bob 
Doran. Who’s talking about... ? 

—Dead! says Alf. He’s no more 
dead than you are. i 

—DMaybe so, says Joe. They took 
the liberty of burying him this morn- 
ing anyhow. 

—Paddy? says Alf. 

—A,y, says Joe. He paid the debt 
of nature, God be merciful to him. 

—Good Christ! says Alf. 

Begob he was what you might call 
flabbergasted. 

In the darkness spirit hands were 
felt to flutter and when prayer by 
tantras had been directed to the 
proper quarter a faint but increasing — 
luminosity of ruby light became 
gradually visible, the apparition of © 
the etheric double being particularly 
lifelike owing to the discharge of 
jivic rays from the crown of the 
head and face. Communication was 
effected through the pituitary body 
and also by means of the orangefiery 
and scarlet rays emanating from the | 
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sacral region and solar plexus. Ques- 
tioned by his earthname as to his 
whereabouts in the heavenworld he 
stated that he was now on the path 
of pralaya or return but was still 
submitted to trial at the hands of 
certain bloodthirsty entities on the 
lower astral levels. In reply to a 
question as to his first sensations in 
the great divide beyond he stated 
that previously he had seen as in 
a glass darkly but that those who 
had passed over had summit possi- 
bilities of atmic development opened 
up to them. Interrogated as to 
whether life there resembled our ex- 
perience in the flesh he stated that 
he had heard from more favoured 
beings now in the spirit that their 
abodes were equipped with every 
modern home comfort such as tala- 
fana, alavatar, hatakalda, wata- 
klasat and that the highest adepts 
were steeped in waves of volupcy of 
the very purest nature. Having re- 
quested a quart of buttermilk this 
was brought and evidently afforded 
relief. Asked if he had any message 
for the living he exhorted all who 
were still at the wrong side of Maya 
to acknowledge the true path for it 
was reported in devanic circles that 
Mars and Jupiter were out for mis- 
chief on the eastern angle where the 
ram has power. It was then queried 
whether there were any special de- 
sires on the part of the defunct and 
the reply was: We greet you, friends 
of earth, who are still in the body. 
Mind C. K. doesn’t pile it on. It 
was ascertained that the reference 
was to Mr. Cornelius Kelleher, man- 
ager of Messrs. H. J. O’Neill’s 
popular funeral establishment, a 
personal friend of the defunct, who 
had been responsible for the carrying 
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out of the interment arrangements. 
Before departing he requested that 
it should be told to his dear son Patsy 
that the other boot which he had been 
looking for was at present under the 
commode in the return room and 
that the pair should be sent to 
Cullen’s to be soled only as the heels 
were still good. He stated that this 
had greatly perturbed his peace of 
mind in the other region and earn- 
estly requested that his desire should 
be made known. 

Assurances were given that the 
matter would be attended to and it 
was intimated that this had given 
satisfaction. 

He is gone from mortal haunts: 
O’Dignam, sun of our morning. 
Fleet was his foot on the bracken: 
Patrick of the beamy brow. Wail, 
Banba, with your wind: and wail, 
O ocean, with your whirlwind. 

—There he is again, says the citi- 
zen, staring out. 

—Who? says I. 

—Bloom, says he. He’s on point 
duty up and down there for the last 
ten minutes. 

And, begob, I saw his physog do 
a peep in and then slidder off again. 

Little Alf was knocked bawways. 
Faith, he was. 

—Good Christ! says he. I could 
have sworn it was him. 

And says Bob Doran, with the 
hat on the back of his poll, lowest 
blackguard in Dublin when he’s 
under the influence. 

—Who said Christ is good? 

—TI beg your parsnips, says Alf. 

—Is that a good Christ, says Bob 
Doran, to take away poor little 
Willy Dignam? 

—Ah, well, says Alf, trying to 
pass it off. He’s over all his troubles. 
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But Bob Doran shouts out of him. 
—He’s a bloody ruffian, I say, to 
take away poor little Willy Dignam. 
Terry came down and tipped him 
the wink to keep quiet, that they 
didn’t want that kind of talk in a re- 
spectable licensed premises. And Bob 
Doran starts doing the weeps about 
Paddy Dignam, true as you're there. 
—The finest man, says he, snivel- 
ling, the finest purest character. 

The tear is bloody near your eye. 
Talking through his bloody hat. 
Fitter for him to go home to the 
little sleepwalking bitch he married, 
Mooney, the bumbailiff’s daughter, 
Mother kept a kip in Hardwicke 
street that used to be stravaging 
about the landings Bantam Lyons 
told me that was stopping there at 
two in the morning without a stitch 
on her, exposing her person, open to 
all comers, fair field and no favour. 

—The noblest, the truest, says he. 
And he’s gone, poor little Willy, 
poor little Paddy Dignam. 

And mournful and with a heavy 
heart he bewept the extinction of 
that beam of heaven. 

Old Garryowen started growling 
again at Bloom that was skeezing 
round the door. 

—Come in, come on, he won’t 
eat you, says the citizen. 

So Bloom slopes in with his cod’s 
eye on the dog and he asks Terry 
was Martin Cunningham there. 

—O, Christ M’Keown, says Joe, 
reading one of the letters. Listen 
to this, will you? 

And he starts reading out one. 


7 Hunter Street, 
Liverpool. 
To the High Sheriff of Dublin, 
Dublin. 
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Honoured sir i beg to offer my 
services in the abovementioned pain- 
ful case i hanged Joe Gann in Bootle 
jail on the 12 of Febuary 1900 and 
it hanged... 

—Show us, Joe, says I. 

.. private Arthur Chace for 
fowl -murder of Jessie Tilsit in 
Pentonville prison andi was assistant 
when... 

—Jesus, says I. 

. Billington executed the aw- 
ful murderer Toad Smith . 

The citizen made a grab at the 
letter. 

—Hold hard, says Joe, i have a 
special nack of putting the noose 
once in he can’t get out hoping to be 
favoured i remain, honoured sir, my 
terms is five ginnees. 


HT. Rumbold, 
Master Barber. 


—And a barbarous bloody bar- 
barian he is too, says the citizen. 

—And the dirty scrawl of the 
wretch, says Joe. Here, says he, take 
them to hell out of my sight, Alf. 
Hello, Bloom, says he, what will 
you have? 

So they started arguing about the 
point, Bloom saying he wouldn’t and 
couldn’t and excuse him no offence 
and all to that and then he said well 
he’d just take a cigar. Gob, he’s 
a prudent member and no mistake. 

—Give us one of your prime 
stinkers, Terry, says Joe. 

And Alf was telling us there was 
one chap sent in a mourning card 
with a black border round it. 

—There all barbers, says he, trom 
the black country that would hang 
their own fathers for five quid down 
and travelling expenses. 

And he was telling us there’s two 
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fellows waiting below to pull his 
heels down when he gets the drop 
and choke him properly and then 
they chop up the rope after and sell 
the bits for a few bob a skull. 

In the dark land they bide, the 
vengeful knights of the razor. Their 
deadly coil they grasp: yea, and 
therein they lead to Erebus whatso- 
ever wight hath done a deed of blood 
for I will on nowise suffer it even 
so saith the Lord. 

So they started talking about capi- 
tal punishment and of course Bloom 
comes out with the why and where- 
fore and all the codology of the 
business and the old dog smelling 
him all the time I’m told those 
Jewies does have a sort of queer 
odour coming off them for dogs 
about I don’t know what all deter- 
rent effect and so forth and so on. 

—There’s one thing it hasn’t a 
deterrent effect on, says Alf. 

—What that? says Joe. 

—The poor bugger’s tool that’s 
being hanged, says Alf. 

—That so? says Joe. 

—God’s truth, says Alf. I heard 
that from the head warder that was 
in Kilmainham when they hanged 
Joe Brady, the invincible. He told 
me when they cut him down after 
the drop it was standing up in their 
faces like a poker. 

—Ruling passion strong in death, 
says Joe, as someone said. 

—That can be explained by 
science, says Bloom. It’s only a 
natural phenomenon, don’t you see, 
because on account of the... 

And then he starts with his jaw- 
breakers about phenomenon and 
science and this phenomenon and the 
other phenomenon. 

The distinguished scientist Herr 
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Professor Luitpold Blumenduft 
tendered medical evidence to the 
effect that the instantaneous fracture 
of the cervical vertebrae and conse- 
quent scission of the spinal cord 
would, according to the best approv- 
ed traditions of medical science, be 
calculated to inevitably produce in 
the human subject a violent gangli- 
onic stimulus of the nerve centres, 
causing the pores of the corpora 
cavernosa to rapidly dilate in such a 
way as to instantaneously facilitate 
the flow of blood to that part of the 
human anatomy known as the penis 
or male organ resulting in the phe- 
nomenon which has been denomin- 
ated by the faculty a morbid upwards 
and outwards philoprogenetive erec- 
tion in articulo mortis per diminu- 
tionem capitis. 

So of course the citizen was only 
waiting for the wink of the word 
and he starts gassing out of him 
about the invincibles and the old 
guard and the men of sixtyseven and 
who fears to speak of ninetyeight 
and Joe with him about all the fel- 
lows that were hanged, drawn and 
transported for the cause by drum- 
head courtial and a new Ireland and 
new this, that and the other. Talk- 
ing about new Ireland he ought to 
go and get a new dog so he ought. 
Mangy ravenous brute sniffing and 
sneezing all round the place and 
scratching his scabs and round he 
goes to Bob Doran that was stand- 
ing Alf a half one sucking up for 
what he could get. So of course 
Bob Doran starts doing the bloody 
fool with him: 

—Give us the paw! Give the paw, 
doggy! Good old doggy. Give us 
the paw here! Give us the paw! 

Arrah! bloody end to the paw 
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he’d paw and Alf trying to keep him 
from tumbling off the bloody stool 
atop of the bloody old dog and he 
talking all kinds of drivel about 
training by kindness and thorough- 
bred dog and intelligent dog: give 
you the bloody pip. Then he starts 
scraping a few bits of old biscuit 
out of the bottom of a Jacob’s tin 
he told Terry to bring. Gob, he 
’vxolloped it down like old boots and 
his tongue hanging out of him a 
yard long for more. Near ate the 
tin and all, hungry bloody mongrel. 

And the citizen and Bloom having 
an argument about the point, the 
brothers Sheares and Wolfe Tone 
beyond on Arbour Hill and Robert 
Emmet and die for your country, 
the Tommy Moore touch about Sara 
Curran and she’s far from the land. 
And Bloom, of course, with his 
knockmedown cigar putting on 
swank with his lardy face. Phenom- 
enon! The fat heap he married is 
a nice old phenomenon with a back 
on her like a ballalley. Time they 
were stopping up in the City Arms 
Pisser Burke told me there was an 
old one there with a cracked lood- 
heramaun of a nephew and Bloom 
trying to get the soft side of her do- 
ing the mollycoddle playing bezique 
to come in for a bit of the wampum 
in her will and not eating meat of a 
Friday because the old one was al- 
was thumping her craw and taking 
the lout out for a walk. And one 
time he led him the rounds of 
Dublin and, by the holy farmer, he 
never cried crack till he brought 
him home drunk as a boiled owl and 
he said he did it to teach him the 
evils of alcohol and by herrings if 
the three women didn’t near roast 
him it’s a queer story, the old one, 
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Bloom’s wife and Mrs. O’Dowd that 
kept the hotel. Jesus, I had to laugh 
at Pisser Burke taking them off 
chewing the fat and Bloom with his 
but don’t you see? and but on the 
other hand. And sure, more be 
token, the lout I’m told was in 
Power’s after, the blender’s round in 
Cope street going home footless in 
a cab five times in the week after 
drinking his way through all the 
samples in the bloody establishment. 
Phenomenon! 

—The memory of the dead, says 
the citizen taking up his pintglass 
and glaring at Bloom. 

—A\y, ay, says Joe. 

—You don’t grasp my point, says 
Bloom. What I mean is... 

—Sinn Fein! says the citizen. Sinn 
fein ambain! The friends we love 
are by our side and the foes we hate 
before us. 

The last farewell was affecting in 
the extreme. From the belfries far 
and near the funereal deathbed tolled 
unceasingly while all around the 
gloomy precincts rolled the ominous 
warning of a hundred muffled drums 
punctuated by the hollow booming 
of pieces of ordnance. The deafen- 
ing claps of thunder and the dazzling 
flashes of lightning which lit up the 
ghastly scene testified that the artil- 
lery of heaven had lent its super- 
natural pomp to the already grue- 
some spectacle. A torrential rain 


poured down from the floodgates _ 


of the angry heavens upon the bared 


heads of the assembled multitude 


which numbered at the lowest com- 
putation five hundred thousand per- 
sons. A posse of Dublin Metropoli- 
tan police superintended by the Chief 
Commissioner in person maintained 
order in the vast throng for whom 
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the York Street brass and reed band 
whiled away the intervening time by 
admirably rendering on their black- 
draped instruments the matchless 
melody endeared to us from the 
cradle by Speranza’s plaintive muse. 
Special quick excursion trains and 
upholstered charabancs had _ been 
provided for the comfort of our 
country cousins of whom there were 
large contingents. | Considerable 
amusement was caused by the favor- 
ite Dublin streetsingers L-n-h-n and 
M-ll-g-n who sang The Night before 
Larry was stretched in their usual 
mirthprovoking fashion. Our two 
inimitable drolls did a roaring trade 
with their broadsheets among lovers 
of the comedy element and nobody 
who has a corner in his heart for 
real Irish fun without vulgarity will 
grudge them their hardearned pen- 
nies. The children of the Male and 
Female Foundling Hospital wha 
thronged the windows overlooking 
the scenes were delighted with this 
unexpected addition to the day’s en- 
tertainment and a word of praise is 
due to the Little Sisters of the Poor 
for their excellent idea of affording 
the poor fatherless and motherless 
children a genuinely instructive treat. 
The viceregal houseparty which in- 
cluded many wellknown ladies was 
chaperoned by their Excellencies to 
the most favourable positions on the 
grand stand while the picturesque 
foreign delegation known as the 
Friends of the Emerald Isle was ac- 
commodated on a tribune directly 
opposite. The delegation, present in 
full force, consisted of Commenda- 
tore Bacibaci Beninobenone (the 
semiparalysed doyen of the party 
who had to be assisted to his seat 
by the aid of a powerful steam 
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crane), Monsieur Pierrepaul Petité- 
patent, the Grandjoker Vladinmire 
Pokethankertscheff, the Archjoker 
Leopold Rudolph von Schwanzen- 
bad-Hodenthaler, Countess Marha 
Viraga Kisazony Putrapesthi, Hi- 
ram. Y. Bomboost, Count Athanatos 
Karamelopulos, Ali Baba  Back- 
sheesh Rahat Lokum Effendi, Senor 
Hidalgo Caballero Don Pecadillo 
y Palabras y Paternoster de la Mal- 
ora dela Malaria, Hokopoko Hara- 
kiri, Hi Hung Chang, Olaf Kobber- 
Mynherr Trik van 
Trumps, Pan Poleaxe Paddyin- 
ski, Goosepond Prhklstr Kratch- 
inabritchisitch, Herr Hurhausdi- 
rektorpresident Hans Chu- 
echli-S teuerli, Nationalgymnasi- 
ummuseumsanatoriumandsuspensori- 
umsordinaryprivatdocentgeneralhis- 
toryspecialprofessordoctor K rie g- 
fried Ueberallgemein. All the dele 
gates without exception expressed 
themselves in the strongest possible 
heterogeneous terms concerning the 
nameless barbarity which they had 
been called upon to witness. An ani- 
mated altercation (in which all took 
part) ensued among the F. O. T. 
E. I. as to whether the eighth or the 
ninth of March was the correct date 
of the birth of Ireland’s patron saint. 
In the course of the argument can- 
nonballs, scimitars, boomerangs, 
blunderbusses, stinkpots, meatchop- 
pers, umbrellas, catapults, knuckle- 
dusters, sandbags, lumps of pig iron 
were resorted to and blows were 
freely exchanged. The baby police- 
man, Constable Mac Fadden, sum- 
moned by special courier from Boot- 
erstown, quickly restored order and 
with lightning promptitude proposed 
the seventeenth of the month as a 
solution equally honourable for both 
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contending parties. The readywit- 
ted ninefooter’s suggestion at once 
appealed to all and was unanimously 
accepted. Constable Mac Fadden 
was heartily congratulated by all the 
F. O. T. E. L., several of whom were 
bleeding profusely. Commendatore 
Beninobenone having been extricated 
from underneath the presidential 
armchair, it was explained by his 
legal adviser Avvocato Pagamimi 
that the various articles secreted in 
his thirtytwo pockets had been ab- 
stracted by him during the affray 
from the pockets of his junior col- 
leagues in the hope of bringing them 
to their senses. The objects (which 
included several hundred ladies’ and 


gentlemen’s gold and silver watches).- 


were promptly restore to their right- 
ful owners and general harmony 
reigned supreme. 

Quietly, unassumingly Rumbold 
stepped on to the scaffold in fault- 
less morning dress and wearing his 
favourite flower the Gladiolus Cru- 
entus. He announced his presence by 
that gentle Rumboldian cough which 
so many have tried (unsuccessfully) 
to imitate—short painstaking yet 
withal so characteristic of the man. 
The arrival of the worldrenowned 
headsman was greeted by a roar of 
acclamation from the hugh con- 
course, the viceregal ladies waving 
their handkerchiefs in their excite- 
ment while the even more excitable 
foreign delegates cheered vocifer- 
ously in a medley of cries, hoch, ban- 
zai, eljen, zivio, chinchin, polla kro- 
nia, hiphip, vive Allah, amid which 
the ringing evviva of the delegate of 
the land of song (a high double F 
recalling those piercingly lovely 
notes with which the eunuch Catalani 
beglamoured our greatgreatgrand- 
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mothers) was easily distinguishable. 
It was exactly seventeen o'clock. The 
signal for prayer was then promptly 
given by megaphone and in an in- 
stant all heads were bared, the com- 
mendatore’s patriarchal sombrero, 
which has been in possession of his 
family since the revolution of Rienzi, 
being removed by his medical ad- 
viser in attendance, Dr. Pippi. The 
learned prelate who administered 
the last comforts of holy religion to 
the hero martyr when about to pay 
the death penalty knelt in a most 
christian spirit in a pool of rain- 
water, his cassock above his hoary 
head, and offered up to the throne 
of grace fervent prayers of suppli- 
cation. Hard by the block stood the 
grim figure of the executioner, his 
visage being concealed in a tengallon 
pot with two circular perforated 
apertures through which his eyes 
glowered furiously. As he awaited 
the fatal signal he tested the edge of 
his horrible weapon by honing it 
upon his brawny forearm or decapi- 
tated in rapid succession a flock of 
sheep which had been provided by 
the admirers of his fell but neces- 
sary ofice. On a handsome mahog- 
any table near him were neatly ar- 
ranged the quartering knife, the 
various finely tempered disembowel- 
ling appliances (specially supplied 
by the worldfamous firm of cutlers, 
Messrs John Round and Sons, Shef- 
field) a terracotta saucepan for the 
reception of the duodenum, colon, 
blind intestine and appendix, ete 
when successfully extracted and two 
commodious milkjugs destined to re- 
ceive the most precious blood of the 
most precious victim. The house- 
steward of the amalgamated cats’ and 
dogs’ home was in attendance to con- 
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vey these vessels when replenished 
to that beneficent institution. Quite 
an excellent repast cosisting of rash- 
ers and eggs, fried steak and onions, 
done to a nicety, delicious hot break- 
fast rolls and invigorating tea had 
been considerably provided by the 
authorities for the consumption of 
the central figure of the tragedy who 
was in capital spirits when prepared 
for death and evinced the keenest 
interest in the proceedings from be- 
ginning to end but he, with an abne- 
gation rare in these our times, rose 
nobly to the occasion and expressed 
the dying wish (immediately acceded 
to) that the meal should be divided 
in aliquot parts among the members 
of the sick an indigent roomkeepers’ 
association as a token of his regard 
and esteem. The nec and non plus 
ultra of emotion were reached when 
the blushing bride elect burst her 
way through the serried ranks of 
the bystanders and flung herself 
upon the muscular bosom of him 
who was about to be launched into 
eternity for her sake. The hero 
folded her willowy form in a loving 
embrace murmuring fondly Sheila, 
my own. Encouraged by this use of 
her christian name she kissed pas- 
sionately all the various suitable 
areas of his person which the decen- 
cies of prison garb permitted her 
ardour to reach. She swore to him 
as they mingled the salt streams of 
their tears that she would cherish 
his memory, that she would never 
forget her hero boy who went to 
his death with a song on his lips as 
if he were but going to a hurling 
match in Clonturk park. She brought 
back to his recollection the happy 
days of blissful childhood together 
on the banks of Anna Liffey when 
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they had indulged in the innocent 
pastimes of the young and, oblivious 
of the dreadful present, they both 
laughed heartily, all the spectators, 
including the venerable pastor, join- 
ing in the general merriment. That 
monster audience simply rocked with 
delight. But anon they were over- 
come with grief and clasped their 
hands for the last time. A fresh 
torrent of tears burst from their 
lachrymal ducts and the vast con- 
course of people, touched to the in- 
most core, broke into heartrending 
sobs, not the least affected being the 
aged prebendary himself. Big strong 
men, officers of the peace and genial 
giants of the royal Irish constab- 
ulary, were making frank use of 
their handkerchiefs and it is safe to 
say that there was not a dry eye 
in that record assemblage. A most 
romantic incident occurred when a 
handsome young Oxford graduate, 
noted for his chivalry towards the 
fair sex, stepped forward and, pre- 
senting his visiting card, bankbook 
and genealogical tree solicited the 
hand of the hapless young lady, re- 
questing her to name the day, and 
was accepted on the spot. Every 
lady in the audience was presented 
with a tasteful souvenir of the occa- 
sion in the shape of skull and cross- 
bones brooch, a timely and generous 
act which evoked a fresh outburst 
of emotion: and when the gallant 
young Oxonian (the bearer, by the 
way, of one of the most timehonour- 
ed names in Albion’s history) placed 
on the finger of his blushing fiancée 
an expensive engagement ring with 
emeralds set in the form of a four- 
leaved shamrock excitement knew no 
bounds. Nay, even the stern pro- 
vostmarshal, lieutenantcolonel Tom- 
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kin-Maxwell ffrenchmullan Tomlin- 
son, who presided on the sad occa- 
sion, he who had blown a consider- 
able number of sepoys from the 
cannonmouth without flinching, could 
not now restrain his natural emotion. 
With his mailed gauntlet he brushed 
away a furitive tear and was over- 
heard by those privileged burghers 
who happened to be in his immediate 
entourage to murmur to himself in 
a faltering undertone: 

—God blimey if she aint a clinker, 
that there bleeding tart. Blimey it 
makes me kind of bleeding cry, 
straight, it does, when I see her be- 
cause I thinks of my old mashtub 
what’s waiting for me down Lime- 
house way. 


So then the citizen begins talking 
about the Irish language and the 
corporation meeting and all to that 
and the shoneens that can’t speak 
their own language and Joe chipping 
in because he stuck some one for a 
quid and Bloom putting in his old 
goo with his twopenny stump that he 
cadged off Joe and talking about the 
Gaelic league and the antitreating 
league and drink, the curse of Ire- 
land. Antitreating is about the size 
of it. Gob, he’d let you pour all 
manner of drink down his throat till 
the Lord would call him before you'd 
ever see the froth of his pint. And 
one night I went in with a fellow 
into one of their musical evenings, 
songs and dance about she could get 
up on a truss of hay she could my 
Maureen Lay and there was a fellow 
with a Ballyhooly blue ribbon badge 
spifing out of him in Irish and a lot 
of colleen bawns going about with 
temperance beverages and selling 
medals and oranges and lemonade 
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and a few old dry buns, gob, flah- 
oolagh entertainment, don’t be talk- 
ing. Ireland sober is Ireland free. 
And then an old fellow starts blow- 
ing into his bagpipes and all the 
gougers shuffling their feet to the 
tunes the old cow died of. And one 
or two sky pilots having an eye 
around that there was no goings on 
with the females, hitting below the 
belt. 

So howandever, as I was saying, 
the old dog seeing the tin was empty 
starts mousing around by Joe and 
me. I’d train him by kindness, so I 
would if he was my dog. Give him 
a rousing fine kick now and again 
where it wouldn’t blind him. 

—Afraid he'll bite you? says the 
citizen, sneering. 

—No, says I. But he might take 
my leg for a lamppost. 

So he calls the old dog over. 

—wWhat’s on you, Garry? says he. 

Then he starts hauling and maul- | 
ing and talking to him in Irish and 
the old towser growling, letting on 
to answer, like a duet in the opera. | 
Such growling you never heard as | 
they let off between them. Someone > 
that has nothing better to do ought | 
to write a letter pro bono publico to | 
the papers about the muzzling order. 
for a dog the like of that. Growling 
and grousing and his eye all blood- 
shot from the drouth is in it and the 
hydrophobia dropping out of his 
jaws. 

All those who are interested in 
the spread of human culture among | 
the lower animals (and their name | 
is legion) should make a point of | 
not missing the really marvellous ex- | 
hibition of cynanthropy given by the: 
famous old Irish red wolfdog setter: 
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formerly known by the sobriquet of 
Garryowen and recently rechristened 
by his large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances Owen Garry. The ex- 
hibition which is the result of years 
of training by kinduess and a care- 
fully thoughtout dietary system, 
comprises, among other achieve- 
ments, the recitation of verse. Our 
- greatest living phonetic expert (wild 
horses shall not drag it from us!) 
has left no stone unturned in his ef- 
forts to delucidate and compare the 
verse recited and has found it bears 
a striking resemblance (the italics 
are ours) to the ranns of ancient Cel- 
tic bards. We are not speaking so 
much of those delightful lovesongs 
with which the writer who conceals 
his identity under the graceful pseu- 
donym of the Little Sweet Branch 
has familiarised the bookloving 
world but rather (as a contributor 
D. O. C. points out in an interesting 
communication published by an eve- 
ning contemporary) of the harsher 
and more personal note which is 
found in the satirical effusions of the 
famous Raftery and of Donald Mac 
Considine to say nothing of a more 
modern lyrist at present very much 
in the public eye. We subjoin a speci- 
men which has been rendered into 
English by an eminent scholar whose 
name for the moment we are not at 
liberty to ‘disclose though we believe 
that our readers will find the topical 
allusion rather more than an indica- 
tion. The metrical system of the 
canine original, which recalls the in- 
tricate alliterative and _ isosyllabic 
rules of the Welsh englyn, is infi- 
nitely more complicated but we be- 
lieve our readers will agree that the 
spirit has been well caught. Perhaps 
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it should be added that the effect is 
greatly increased if Owen’s verse be 
spoken somewhat slowly and indis- 
tinctly in a tone suggestive of sup- 
pressed rancour. 

The curse of my curses 

Seven days every day 

And seven dry Thursdays 

On you, Barney Kiernan, 

Has no sup of water 

To cool my courage, 

And my guts red roaring 

After Lowry’s lights. 

So he told Terry to bring some 
water for the dog and, gob, you 
could hear him lapping it up a mile 
off. And Joe asked him would he 
have another. 

—I will, says he, a chara, to show 
there’s no ill feeling. 

Gob, he’s not as green as he’s cab- 
bagelooking. Arsing around from 
one pub to another, leaving it to your 
own honour, with old Giltrap’s dog 
and getting fed up by the ratepayers 
and corporators. Entertainment for 
man and beast. And says Joe: 

—Could you make a hole in an- 
other pint? 

—Could a swim duck? says I. 

—Same again, Terry, says Joe. 
Are you sure you won't have any- 
thing in the way of liquid refresh- 
ment? says he. 

—Thank you, no, says Bloom. As 
a matter of fact I just wanted to 
meet Martin Cunningham, don’t you 
see, about this insurance of poor Dig- 
nam’s. Martin asked me to go to 
the house. You see, he, Dignam, I 
mean, didn’t serve any notice of the 
assignment on the company at the 
time and nominally under the act the 
mortgagee can’t recover on the 
policy. 
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—Holy Wars, says Joe laughing, 
that’s a good one if old Shylock is 
landed. So the wife comes out top 
dog, what? 

—wWell, that’s a point, says 
Bloom, for the wife’s admirers. 

—Whose admirers? says Joe. 

—The wife’s advisers, | mean, 
says Bloom. 

Then he starts all confused muck- 
ing it up about the mortgagor under 
the act like the lord chancellor giv- 
ing it out on the bench and for the 
benefit of the wife and that a trust 
is created but on the other hand that 
Dignam owed Bridgeman the mon- 
ey and if now the wife or the widow 
contested the mortgagee’s right tilk 
he near had the head of me addled 
with his mortgagor under the act. 
He was bloody safe he wasn’t run 
in himself under the act that time as 
a rogue and vagabond only he had a 
friend in court. Selling bazaar tick- 
ets or what do you call it royal Hun- 
garian privileged lottery. True as 
you're there. O, commend me to an 
israelite! Royal and privileged Hun- 
garian robbery. 

So Bob Doran comes lurching 
around asking Bloom to tell Mrs. 
Dignam he was sorry for her trou- 
ble and he was very sorry about the 
funeral and to tell her that he said 
and everyone who knew him said 
that there was never a truer, a finer 
than poor little Willy that’s dead to 
tell her. Choking with bloody fool- 
ery. And shaking Bloom’s hand do- 
ing the tragic to tell her that. Shake 
hands, brother. You're a rogue and 
I’m another. 

—Let me, said he, so far presume 
upon our acquaintance which, how- 
ever slight it may appear if judged 
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by the standard of mere time, is 
founded, as I hope and believe, on a 
sentiment of mutual esteem, as to re- 
quest of you this favour. But, should 
I have overstepped the limits of re- 
serve let the sincerity of my feelings 
be the excuse for my boldness. 

—No, rejoined the other, I appre- 
ciate to the full the motives which 
actuate your conduct and I shall dis- 
charge the office you entrust to me 
consoled by the reflection that, 
though the errand be one of sorrow, 
this proof of your confidence sweet- 
ens in some measure the bitterness 
of the cup. 

—Then suffer me to take your 
hand, said he. The goodness of your 
heart, I feel sure, will dictate to you 
better than my inadequate words the 
expressions which are most suitable 
to convey an emotion whose poig- 
nancy, were [| to give vent to my feel- 
ings, would deprive me even of 
speech. 

And off with him and out trying to 
walk straight. Boosed at five o’clock. 
Night he was near being lagged only 
Paddy Leonard knew the bobby, 14 
A. Blind to the world up in a she- 
been in Bride street after closing 
time, fornicating with two shawls 
and a bully on guard drinking por- 
ter out of teacups. And calling him- 
self a Frenchy for the shawls, Jo- 
seph Manuo, and talking against the 
catholic religion and he serving mass 
in Adam and Eve’s when he was 
young with his eyes shut who wrote 
the new testament and the old testa- 
ment*and hugging and smugging. 
And the two shawls killed with the 
laughing, picking his pockets the 
bloody fool and he spilling the por- 
ter all over the bed and the two 
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shawls screeching laughing at one 
another. How is your testament? 
Have you got an old testament? 
Only Paddy was passing there, I tell 
you what. Then see him of a Sun- 
day with his little concubine of a 
wife, and she wagging her tail up the 
aisle of the chapel, with her patent 
boots on her, no less, and her violets, 
nice as pie, doing the little lady, 
Jack Mooney’s sister. And the old 
prostitute of a mother procuring 
rooms to street couples, Gob, Jack 
made him toe the line. Told him if 
he didn’t patch up the pot, Jesus, 
he’d kick the shite out of him. 

So Terry brought the three pints. 

—Here, says Joe, doing the hon- 
ours. Here, citizen. 

Slan leat, says he. 

—Fortune, Joe, says I. 
health, citizen. 

Gob, he had his mouth half way 
down the tumbler already. Want a 
small fortune to keep him in drinks. 

—Who is the long fellow running 
for the mayoralty, Alf? says Joe. 

—Friend of yours, says Alf. 


Good 


—Nannan? says Joe. The mim- 
ber? 

—I won’t mention any names, 
says Alf. 


—I thought so, says Joe. I saw 
him up at that meeting now with 
William Field, M.P., the cattle 
traders. 

—Hairy lopas, says the citizen, 
that exploded volcano, the darling of 
all countries and the idol of his own. 

So Joe starts telling the citizen 
about the foot and mouth disease 
and the cattle traders and taking ac- 
tion in the matter and the citizen 
sending them all to the rightabout 
and Bloom coming out with his 
sheepdip for the scab and a hoose 
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drench for coughing calves and the 
guaranteed remedy for _ timber 
tongue. Because he was up one time 
in a knacker’s yard. Walking about 
with his book and pencil, here’s my 
head and my heels are coming till 
Joe Cuffe gave him the order of the 
boot for giving lip to a grazier. 
Mister Knowall. Teach your grand- 
mother how to milk ducks. Pisser 
Burke was telling me in the hotel the 
wife used to be in rivers of tears 
sometimes with Mrs. O’Dowd crying 


- her eyes out with her eight inches of 


fat all over her. Couldn’t loosen her 
farting strings, but old cod’s eye was 
waltzing around her showing her 
how to do it. What’s your pro- 
gram today? Ay. Humane meth- 
ods. Because the poor animals suf- 
fer and experts say and the best 
known remedy that doesn’t cause 
pain to the animal and on the sore 
spot administer gently. Gob, he'd 
have a soft hand under a hen. 

Ga Ga Gara. Klook Klook Klook. 
Black Liz is our hen. She lays eggs 
for us. When she lays her eggs she is 
so glad. Gara. Klook Klook Klook. 
Then comes good uncle Leo. He 
puts his hand under black Liz and 
takes her fresh egg, Ga ga ga ga 
Gara. Klook Klook Klook. 

—Anyhow, says Joe. Field and 
Nannetti are going over tonight to 
London to ask about it on the floor 
of the House of Commons. 

—Are you sure, says Bloom, the 
councillor is going? I wanted to see 
him, as it happens. 

—Well, he’s going off by the mail- 
boat, says Joe, tonight. 

—That’s too bad, says Bloom. I 
wanted particularly. Perhaps only 
Mr. Field is going. I couldn’t 
phone. No. You're sure? 
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—Nannan’s going too, says Joe. 
The league told him to ask a ques- 
tion tomorrow about the commis- 
sioner of police forbidding Irish 
games in the park. What do you 
think of that, citizen? The Sluagh 
na h-Eireann. 

Mr. Cowe Conacre (Multifarn- 
ham. Nat.): Arising out of my 
honourable friend, the member for 
Shillelagh, may I ask the right hon- 
ourable gentleman whether the Gov- 
ernment has issued orders that these 
animals shall be slaughtered though 
no medical evidence is forthcoming 
as to their pathological condition ? 

Mr. Allfours (Tamoshant. Con.) : 


Honourable members are already in 


possession of the evidence produced . 


before a committee of the whole 
house. I feel I cannot usefully add 
anything to that. The answer to the 
honourable member’s question is in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. Orelli O'Reilly (Montenotte. 
Nat.): Have similar orders been 
issued for the slaughter of human 
animals who dare to play Irish games 
in the Phoenix park? 

Mr. Allfours: The answer is in 
the negative. 

Mr. Cowe Conacre: Has the right 
honourable  gentleman’s famous 
Mitchelstown telegram inspired the 
policy of gentlemen on the treasury 
bench? (O! O!) 

Mr. Allfours: I must have notice 
of that question. 

Mr. Staylewit (Buncombe. Ind.) : 
Don’t hesitate to shoot. 

(Ironical opposition cheers.) 

The speaker: Order! Order! 

(The house rises. Cheers. ) 

—There’s the man, says Joe, that 
made the Gaelic sports revival. 
There he is sitting there. The man 
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that got away James Stephens. The 
champion of all Ireland at putting 
the sixteen pound shot. What was 
your best throw, citizen? 

—WNa bacleis, says the citizen, let- 
ting on to be modest. There was a 
time I was as good as the next fel- 
low anyhow. 

—Put it there, citizen, says Joe. 
You were and a bloody sight better. 
—lIs that really a fact? says Alf. 

—Yes, says Bloom. That’s well 
known. Do you not know that? 

So off they started about Irish 
sport and shoneen games the like of 
the lawn tennis and about hurley and 
putting the stone and racy of the soil 
and building up a nation once again 
and all of that. And, of course, 
Bloom had to have his say too about 
if a fellow had a rower’s heart vio- 
lent exercise was bad. I declare to 
my antimacassar if you took up a 
straw from the bloody floor and if 
you said to Bloom: Look at Bloom. 
Do you see that straw? Thats a 
straw. Declare to my aunt he’d talk 
about it for an hour, so he would and 
talk steady. 

A most interesting discussion took 
place in the ancient hall of Brian 
O’Ciarnain’s in Sraid na Bretaine 
Bheag, under the auspices of Sluagh 
na h-Eireann, on the revival of an- 
cient Gaelic sports and the impor- 
tance of physical culture, as under- 
stood in ancient Greece and ancient 
Rome and ancient Ireland, for the 
development of the race. The ven- 
erable president of this noble order 
was in the chair and the attendance 
was of large dimensions. After an 
instructive discourse by the chairman, 
a magnificent oration eloquently and 
forcibly expressed, a most interesting 
and instructive discussion.of the sual 
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high standard of excellence ensued 
as to the desirability of the revivabil- 
ity of the ancient games and sports 
of our ancient panceltic forefathers. 
The wellknown and highly respected 
worker in the cause of our old 
tongue, Mr. Joseph M’Carthy 
Hyns, made an eloquent appeal for 
the resuscitation of the ancient Gaelic 
sports and pastimes, practised morn- 
ing and evening by Finn Mac Cool, 
as calculated to revive the best tradi- 
tions of manly strength and powers 
handed down to us from ancient 
ages. L. Bloom, who met with a 
mixed reception of applause and 
hisses, having espoused the negative 
the vocalist chairman brought the 
discussion to a close, in response to 
repeated requests and hearty plaudits 
from all parts of a bumper house, 
by a remarkably noteworthy render- 
ing of the immortal Thomas Os- 
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borne Davis’ evergreen verses (hap- 
pily too familiar to need recalling 
here) «4 nation once again in the ex- 
ecution of which the veteran patriot 
champion may be said without fear 
of contradiction to have fairly ex- 
celled himself. The Irish Caruso- 
Garibaldi was in superlative form 
and his stentorian notes were heard 
to the greatest advantage in the time- 
honoured anthem sung as only our 
citizen can sing it. His superb high- 
class vocalism, which by its super- 
quality greatly enhanced his already 
international reputation, was vocit- 
erously applauded by the large au- 
dience amongst which were to be no- 
ticed many prominent members of 
the clergy as well as representatives 
of the press and the bar and the 
other learned professions. The pro- 
ceedings then terminated. 
(Continued in our next issue) 
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Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust: 

Ay, and ere to dust they come 

Count of sorrows the full sum, 

Count them singly and tell them over— 

But ah, the wind’s breath from the clover 
How faintly sweet, how cool! and listen,— 
An oriole flutes where the cherries glisten! 


Golden girl, golden lad, 


Dream ye not of the loves ye had? 
“Nay, if we dream, or dreams are bad” — 
“My love was bitter—” 


—‘‘And mine was sad.” 


Lege WILSON Dopp. 


CAMAIEU IN RED 


By JORIS-KARL HUYSMANS 


HE room was hung with pink 

satin embossed with crimson 
sprays; the curtains fell amply from 
the windows, breaking their great 
folds of garnet velvet upon a purple- 
flowered carpet. On the walls were 
suspended sanguines by Boucher, 
and platters of brass gemmed and 
inlaid with niello by some artist of 
the Renaissance. 

The divan, the arm-chairs, the 
chairs, were covered with stuffs simi- 
lar to the hangings, with carnation 
fringes; and upon the mantel, sur- 
mounted by a glass that revealed an 
autumnal sky all empurpled by the 
setting sun and forests with leaves 
as red as wine, bloomed, in a vast 
stand, an enormous bouquet of car- 
mine azaleas, of sage, of digitalis, 
and of amaranth. 

The all-powerful goddess was 
buried in the cushions of the divan, 
rubbing her tawny tresses against 
the cherry-red satin, displaying her 
pink skirts, twirling her little mo- 
rocco slipper at the end of her foot. 
She sighed affectedly, arose, 
stretched her arms, seized a large- 
bellied bottle, and poured out in a 
small glass, with slender stem and 
wrought in the shape of a vise, a 
thread of reddish-brown port. 


At that moment the sun inundated 
the boudoir with its red gleams, 
struck scintillating flashes from the 
spirals of the glass, caused the am- 
brosial liquor to sparkle like molten 
topazes, and, shattering its rays 
against the brass of the platters, 
lighted in its fulgurating fires. It 
was a rutilant confusion of flames | 


‘against which stood out the features 


of the drinker, like those of the vir- 
gins of Cimabue and Angelico, 
whose heads are encircled with a 
nimbus of gold. 

That fanfare of red stunned me; 
that gamut of furious intensity, of 
impossible violence, blinded me. I 
closed my eyes, and when I opened 
them once more, the dazzling tint 
had vanished, the sun had set! 

Since that time the red boudoir 
and the drinker have disappeared; 
the magic blaze is extinguished. 

In summer, however, when the 
nostalgia of red weighs more heavily 
upon me, I raise my head to the sun, 
and there, under its hot stings, im- 
possible, with eyes obstinately closed, 
I see under the veil of my lids a red 
vapor; I recall my thoughts, and I 
see once more, for a minute, for a 
second, the disquieting fascination, 
the unforgotten enchantment. 
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